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GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


Entire First-Year Program of “Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified” Series Will Be Ready This Spring. 


ALTERNATIVE ® GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL SIMPLIFIED 


FIRST-TERM TEXTS The basic, first-semester text for teachers who prefer the regular inductive- 
deductive approach. Seventy 40-to-50-minute, planned lessons. New learning 
completed in 48 lessons. By Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek. Ready in April. 


® GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL SIMPLIFIED, FUNCTIONAL METHOD 


First-semester, shorthand-theory text for those who prefer the Functional Method 
approach. Parallels Basic Manual, paragraph by paragraph, but completes new 
learning in 45 lessons. By Leslie and Zoubek. Ready in April. 


SECOND-TERM TEXT ® GREGG DICTATION SIMPLIFIED 


Second-semester, skill-building text for use by both Basic Method and Functional 
Method classes. Includes eighty 40-to-50-minute, planned lessons. By Leslie and 


Zoubek. Ready in April or soon after. 


* A NEW GREGG DICTIONARY 


Lists 28,702 words in Simplified series outlines. In three parts: words, names, 
and explanations. By Gregg, Leslie, and Zoubek. On press; ready soon. 


REFERENCE GUIDE 


ADVANCED COURSES @ SELECTED MATERIALS 


Materials for second-year classes (advanced courses) are now being completed 
and will be available months before they are needed by students who begin the 
new Manuals this September. 


This Is the ““New Manual” for Which You Have Asked! 


lessons in the Basie Manual; in 45, in the Functional Man- 
ual) and so system review and skill building begin sooner. 


Gregg Shorthand has been made easier to learn, to write, 
to read, to transcribe, and to teach, by two fundamental 


types of simplification: : 
Lessons have been made much shorter. Each is completely 


1. The theory has been made easier. Through elimina- 
tion of over half the special outlines and rules, the mem- 
ory burden of the learner is reduced by over 50 per cent. 
The Gregg alphabet remains unchanged. Most words are 
written in their full phonetic form, to eliminate hesitancy, 
add fluency, and guarantee legibility. 


2. The presentation has been made easier. Because the 
theory is briefer, new learning is completed earlier (in 48 


She 
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Business Education @ Chicago 3 


Division 


@ San Francisco 3 


planned, to simplify teaching and to expedite learning. 
Many new teaching aids have been built into the whole 
series of Simplified series texts—word-family practice, pen- 
manship drills, pretranscription English helps, and others 
—in recurring patterns. 


Send to the nearest Gregg office for a free copy of the 
brochure, ‘‘A List of Changes in the-New Manual.’’ It 
explains why and what changes have been made. 


ublishing Company 


@ New York 16 


270 Madison Avenue Daves 707 Browder Street 
37 South Wabash Avenue @ Toronto 5 _....30 Bloor Street, West 
931 Howard Street @ London W.C, 1.51 Russell Square 
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Virginia Students Practice With IDENTIC 
Another progressive educational institution — the John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, Virginia — chooses Reming- 
ton Rand Identic practice sets to instruct filing students 
because of these major advantages: 


Oklahoma Teacher 1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. 

Materials and problems are identical to those of real busi- 

Endorses l D E N Tl c ness, giving realistic preparation for any filing require- 
Miss Rose Leske of the Univer- ment the student may encounter. 

sity of Oklahoma says: 2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — 

“We have used Remington often cutting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 

Rand Identic Practice Sets since 3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and 


1924. These same sets are still 


in use, and have been so satisfac- elp you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 

tory that many have been added Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? 
to take care of increased enroll- Let Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and 
ment.” instruct your students thoroughly. The coupon brings you 


full details without obligation. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 


| 4 INSTITUTE 315 FOURTH AVENUE | 

| OF FILING NEW YORK 10,N.¥. | 

| Clip | 
Send me on Remington Rand’s Identic filing sets: 

| coupon Visible | 

| and mail today 


Street City State 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS EVERYWHERE CHOOSE 
Filing Practl = 
€ For = 
CR 


editorial Statement and Presentation 


William R. Blackler is Chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

During the eleven years Dr. Blackler has been a 
member of the Bureau staff, he has held positions in 
teacher training, research, and supervision in the 
programs of business and distributive education. 

The bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees 
were earned respectively at the University of Utah, 
University of California, and New York University 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration. 
He has served as a member of the faculties at the 
University of Nevada, the City College of New York, 
New York University, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. He began his career in business education 
as an instructor in West High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Dr. Blackler has had extensive experience in 
business and has been active in organizing and con- 
ducting managerial and supervisory training pro- 
grams and conferences for the staffs of business 


organizations. Wituiam R. BLACKLER 


There is no greater need presenting itself for any phase of education than that which 
is present in relation to the Distributive Occupations. All who are engaged in education 
for business recognize this need and continue to reiterate statements concerning it that 
have been made over and over again during the past score of years. 


Progress has been slow in this area of business education but it is gratifying to note 
that there is a steadily growing recognition and meeting of needs along this line. This 
steady growth must not be allowed to falter! It should be nurtured by every sincere 
business teacher and it is the job of every one of us to help sell this necessary phase of 
education to principals, superintendents and all others who have attained positions of re- 
sponsibility in regard to education. 


A Democratic public school system should aim to meet the felt needs of a Democratic 
society. Distributive Occupations is a great employment area and many persons in pres- 
ent-day society have not fully appreciated the fact that hundreds of thousands secure 
their daily livelihood from working in the Distributive Occupations. Surely, such an 
important field provides a real opportunity for all to help further the development of 
education for Democracy as the ability to earn one’s economic way is a major considera- 
tion in a democratic living. 


Business educators will welcome this special issue which has been so carefully planned 
and edited by William R. Blackler and John A. Beaumont. 


J. Frank Dame, Consulting Editor, 
UBEA Forum, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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Integrated Office Practice Instruction 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 
practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 
adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an. 
assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 


of twenty-five pupils or more. 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) MONROE EDUCATOR 


. . this electric ...a crank type Mon- 
Monroe Calculator roe Adding-Calculator 
enables the stu- made specially for 


schools only at a spe- 
cial price. Experience 
has shown that five 

Monroe Educators give 
— by using i veal the students ample op- 
chine that they portunity to learn and 
will find in general practice the essentials 
use in business. of mechanical figuring. 


dents to apply the 
basic training gain- 


AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines MODEL 408-11-001 


_ (form B-184) 
@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B-182) 
@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- board, electrically op- 
tion Plan (form B-118) , ‘ 
erated adding machine, 


@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS-243) that enables the stu- 


@ Clerical Office Machine Program for dents to learn and 
Small High School (form XSS-258) 


e@ Procuring Funds for Office Machines 
(form XSS-260) methods. 


.. + Here is a full key- 


practice accounting 


All of these Monroe Models are available for immediate delivery. Office Practice 
Courses are provided for all models. Write our Educational Department for details. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editors. 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


WILLIAM R. BLACKER, Editor 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Associate Editor 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS EDITOR 
COMMENTS 


The April, 1948, number of the Forum is the third 
annual number to be devoted primarily to the subject 
of distributive occupational training. The first annual 
number dealt with the distributive training courses of 
the secondary schools and paid special attention to the 
cooperative training of students by schools and stores. 

Last year’s issue was devoted to four major fields of 
distributive training: advertising, retailing, salesman- 
ship, and merchandise analysis. Each article contained 
a statement of objectives, outline of course content, and 
suggestions for teachers. 

The present number contains cross-sectional articles 
dealing with current developments in distributive train- 
ing. Mr. Berry discusses merit rating of employees and 
prefaces his article by a statement that business firms 
should use a systematic plan for letting employees know 
at regular intervals where they stand. He indicates 
the objectives of the employee evaluation program and 
points how it may be organized and administered. A 
valuable feature is the discussion of results both from 
the point of view of the employee and the store. 

An important development in distributive activities 
has been the organization of store modernization clinics. 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Morrow present the objectives 


of these meetings and indicate the topics covered by the 
various specialists. An important feature of this serv- 
ice to businessmen is the arranging of exhibits of store 
lighting, fixtures, displays, and interiors and exteriors. 
Dr. Toll makes a valuable contribution to distributive 
occupational training by enumerating some of the train- 
ing materials available from certain trade associations 


and Federal agencies. 

No doubt the suggestions presented by Professors 
Beach and Wales will provoke a variety of opinion re- 
garding the ways and extent to which the responsibilities 
of sales education can and will be accepted by universi- 


ties and colleges. 

The article on ‘‘Job Analysis’? by Mr. Blowers em- 
bodies instructional material which was used in a Uni- 
versity of California summer session class for supervisors 
of distributive occupations training. The techniques of 
making the job analysis are described and it is stressed 
that the job analysis is to be considered currently and 
should be kept revised in the light of the work of the 
employee and the observations of the supervisors and 
others who know how the job is done. Building training 
material is a matter of converting the job analysis into 
instructional units. Such an objective procedure and 
dynamic viewpoint assures the practical nature of the 
training course and its gearing to changing job practices. | 


October (1948) Shorthand—Thelma Potter Boynton, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York, N. Y., and Ann Brewington, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIil. 

November (1948) Typewriting—John L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., and M. Fred Tidwell, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

December (1948) Bookkeeping and Accounting—Milton C. Olson, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., and Fred C. Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

January (1949) Modern Teaching Aids—Harry Q. Packer, State De. 
partment of Public Instruction, Board of Education Building, Wilmington, 
Del., and Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Iil. 
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GUARDING AGAINST THE LITTLE FOXES 
OF LAW STENOGRAPHY 


Contributed by Warren E. Kudner, Assistant Professor, 
Chairman, Secretarial Science Department, Division 
of Business Administration, Hillyer College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Wisdom in ancient times indicated the need of guard- 
ing against ‘‘the little foxes that spoil the vines.’’ This 
same verity of wisdom should be heeded by today’s stu- 
dent of law stenography if the ‘‘little foxes’’ of indiffer- 
ence, ignorance, carelessness, and laxity are not to spoil 
her success in the field of her chosen activity. 

Colleges and instructors, too, have a definite responsi- 
bility in this program. If they are to avoid the shoals 
of mediocrity and resting on past laurels, which only 
bring on stagnation and disintegration, their students 
in legal stenography must be more efficiently trained. 
Having students copy three or four legal papers from 
a typewriting manual and dictating a list of legal short- 
hand outlines—mere dabblings in real preparation— 
cannot and do not even begin to ground the future law 
stenographer properly. There are many, many other 
things which students must be trained to know, and 
know that they know, if they are to succeed in their 
profession and to be a credit to the school from which 
they have been graduated. They must be given specific 
as well as general information in the wide area of the 
law. Let us here consider a few of the basic points 
which a beginner in law stenography must know and 
practice—points in addition to the ability to spell, punc- 
tuate, use correct grammar, as well as a knowledge of 
shorthand. 


Courts 


Do your students know the various court classifica- 
tions—the types of courts, the purposes of each, the fees 
charged in each—in the state in which you are teaching 
legal stenography? Can they tell you instantly in 
which court a case will be tried according to the amount 
of money involved? Do they know which courts have 
juries and which do not? Can they tell you when they 
will make out an ordinary subpoena and a subpoena duces 
tecum? Do they know why a summons and a complaint 
should be served at the same time? Can they differentiate 
the functions of the different types of juries? 


Arbitrary Signs 
Not all lawyers are shorthand writers and even if they 


were, many would hesitate to write their instructions in 
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THELMA POTTER BOYNTON, Editor 
ANN BREWINGTON, Associate Editor 


shorthand to their assistants. Why? First, the lawyer 
might not write the same system of shorthand as is used 
by his assistant. Next, granted that both write the same 
system, a lawyer might not write according to the prin- 
ciples or he might use very advanced shortcuts which his 
secretary had not yet learned. For these and possible 
other reasons and to conserve time, many lawyers adopt 


arbitrary symbols when referring to the most used legal 


papers. A few of these follow: 

B/P Bill of Particulars 

J/D Jury Demand 

N/A Notice of Appearance 

N/I Note of Issue 

N/P Notice to Produce 

N/T Notice of Trial 

P/A Power of Attorney 

R/A Retainer Agreement 
These very common ones, together with their meanings 
and applications should be learned by the student while 


she is still in training. 


Lawyers’ Language 


As the law stenographer continues in the work of her 
choice, she learns that lawyers, like other professionals 
and tradesmen, have a language of their own. It will be 
helpful to her, however, if she learns many of these in 
the classroom; then she won’t have to ‘‘wonder what 
he’s talking about’’ when her employer dictates such 
expressions as ‘‘an empty judgment,’’ ‘‘sealed cases,”’ 
and the ‘‘issue is joined.’’ Nor will she be flabbergasted 
when he asks her, ‘‘ Miss Jones, have the papers in Gray 
v. Kleinsorg been ‘conformed’?’’ or ‘‘Was the Answer 
in Hammond v. the Connecticut Company ‘by hand’?’’ 
Thorough classroom instruction and discussion along 
these lines will avoid future embarrassments for stu- 
dents when taking their first positions. They have been 
made to feel ‘‘at home’’ because both they and their 
employers speak the same language. 


Make the Distinction 


Both the legal and the medical professions have many 
expressions which, in hasty or muffled speaking, sound 
alike. Care must be constantly exercised by the legal 
stenographer to listen for and be alert to the distinc- 
tions, She must be trained to differentiate between 
‘latent ambiguity’’ and ‘‘patent ambiguity,’’ ‘‘letters 
of administration’’ and ‘‘letters testamentary,’’ ‘‘the 
place of domicile’’ and ‘‘the State of domicile,’’ ‘‘testate 
and intestate,’’ ‘‘an inquest before the Clerk’’ and ‘‘an 
inquest before the Court.’’ For example, ‘‘letters of ad- 
ministration,’’ she should know, are issued when a de- 
ceased has left no will, while ‘‘letters testamentary’’ are 
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issued by the Court when a will is filed for probate. 
Likewise, she should be taught that ‘‘an inquest before 
the Clerk’’ takes place in connection with liquidated 
damages— known damages; ‘‘an inquest before the 
Court’’ is held when the damages are unliquidated—not 
known—and must therefore be set by the Court. 


Language Indicators 


By his word usage, the efficiently trained legal stenog- 
rapher knows immediately the court or to which of the 
many branches of the law her dictator is referring. If 
he mentions an ‘‘injunction,’’ he is talking about a court 
of equity ; if he uses the word “‘judgment’’ (and remind 
them that this word has only one ‘‘e’’ in it), the stenog- 
rapher knows he is talking about a yen’ of law. When 
she hears ‘‘empty judgment,’’ she instantly knows (or 
should know) two things: (1) there has been a case in 
a court of law, and (2) that the case involves money; or 
rather, a lack of money since the judgment-debtor has 
been found to have no resources with which to satisfy 
the Court’s ruling in favor of his opponent. ‘‘Testate’’ 
and ‘‘intestate’’ tell the law office assistant that the dic- 
tator is talking about probate law. When he uses ‘‘be- 
yond a reasonable doubt,’’ the law stenographer knows 
that he is referring to criminal law since the jurors must 
be convinced ‘‘beyond a reasonable doubt’’ that the ac- 
cused is guilty. If, however, the words, ‘‘by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence,’’ are used, the dictator is 
referring to a civil case, not a criminal case. 


Differentiate the Outlines 


The alert law stenographer will not only hear the 
correct word in dictation but will also differentiate it in 
her outlines. For example, the same outline should not 
be used for both ‘‘execution’’ and ‘‘executory.’’ The 
former means that which has been carried out, finished, 
or completed; ‘‘executory,’’ on the other hand, means 
something to be completed or carried out. The outline 
for ‘‘void’’ should not be written for ‘‘voidable.’’ 
“‘Void’’ refers to that which is non-existent ; ‘‘ voidable’’ 
means a condition or thing which exists and is subject to 
change or improvement. To prevent complications, it 
has been found wise to add the ‘‘d’’ on the outline for 

‘*void.’’ 


“The Little Black Book” 


She who works in a law office may find herself keep- 
ing two diaries—two if she keeps a personal diary of her 
own. Keeping the lawyer’s diary is one of the most im- 
portant duties of the law stenographer. For example, if 
she fails to make an entry or makes the wrong entry date 
on which an Answer must be filed, she may cause her em- 
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ployer to lose the case by default. This might mean not 
only a loss of a large sum of money for her employer’s 
client and a corresponding substantial fee for the attor- 
ney, but it will also result in the loss of prestige for both 
her and her employer. She should, therefore, be thor- 
oughly trained to compute Answer dates correctly ; also, 
to realize the vital necessity of entering those dates im- 
mediately as soon as known by her and to check their 
correctness before making the entry. She will also keep 
a close check on the process server to see that he returns 
papers promptly. 


Drawing up Papers 


The following is a partial list of papers which the law 
stenographer ordinarily draws up or types in connection 
with a civil case. Can your students draw them up? Do 


they have a clear understanding of their meaning and 


applications? Do they know which court they refer to? 
Do they know how many copies to make of each? Do 


' they know which require legal backs? Do they know. 


which to put on legal cap? In this connection it is well 
to remember what has been said about teachers and 
teaching; namely, ‘‘If the student has not learned, the 
teacher has not taught.’’ Here is the list: 

1, Retainer agreement 

2. Request for the police blotter 

3. Request for the hospital record 

4, Claim letter 

5. Summons and notice of appearance 

6. Complaint 

7. Stipulation extending the time to answer 

8. Answer 
9. Demand for a bill of particulars 

10. Bill of particulars 

11. Note of issue 

12. Jury demand 

13. Subpoenas 

14. Notice to produce 

15. Judgment 

16. Execution to the sheriff 

17. Supplementary proceedings 

18. Supplementary proceedings order 

19. Subpoena for third party 

20. Garnishee, attachment, and receiver papers 

Time and space in this article preclude a iinet of 
these papers and their preparation. Experience has 
shown, however, that the schools which are giving this 
thorough preparation in legal stenography are having 
many demands for their capable and well qualified grad- 
uates. Of great value, too, sueh teaching is inculcating 
respect for the teaching profession in the cities in which 
such instruction is being given. Lawyers in those com- 
munities know that the instructors have taught, since 
the students have learned—been grounded in the essen- 
tials of legal stenography and thus are fortified against 
the ‘little foxes that spoil the vines’’ of law stenography. 
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TYPEWRITING 


A SURVEY OF THE USE IN PICA AND 
ELITE TYPEWRITERS 


Contributed by M. L. Bast, Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


The primary purpose of this study was to find out 
what relative per cent of typists were trained on one 
size of type and then had to change to another size of 
type—either in changing from the type they learned 
on in school to a different type in the office, or in chang- 
ing type from one office to another. 

_A secondary purpose of the survey was to find out if 
the typists had any particular problems in adjusting to 
the change, especially from the standpoint of those who 


had been taught on pica type and then had to change to | 


elite type. 

The survey was conducted by means of a questionnaire 
ial was used as a basis for a personal interyiew with 
typists in various business offices. The personal inter- 
view was used, rather than sending the questionnaire by 
mail, since it was felt this would assure more accurate 
information. In this way, all typists placed the same in- 
terpretation on each question. The typist and inter- 
viewer read each question’ together, and it was answered 
before proceeding to the next one. 

A wide variety of businesses were selected in order to 
make the results as nearly representative of the actual 
situation as possible. Such groups as a state university, 
public utilities, milling companies, insurance, oil, and 
hardware offices, as well as doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
and other professional men were included in the survey. 
Fifty typists in 36 offices of Oklahoma City, Norman, 
and Edmond, Oklahoma, were interviewed. 

The results of the questionnaire are as follows: 
Question 1: Did you learn to typwrite on a machine with 
pica type, elite: type, or both pica and elite? 

Number Per Cent 


Pica type 45 90 
Elite type 2 4 
Both Pica and Elite _______. 3 _6 

Total 50 100 


The above figures correspond to what most typewriter 
companies report as their sales to schools. The average 
is about 90 per cent pica. One company, however, re- 
ported that due to recent changes, schools now buy 29 
per cent elite typewriters. 

Question 2: If you learned on pica type, have you ever 
used elite type in any of the positions you have held? 
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Number Per Cent 


Yes 42 93 
No 3 7 
Total 45 100 


The above results indicate that most typists have to 
use elite type at some time or other. It thus seems ad- 
visable for schools to train their typists accordingly. 
Question 3: Do you still use the same size of type as that 
on which you learned—you have made no change in 


size of type at any time? 
Number Per Cent 


Yes 5 10 
No 42 84 
Trained on both kinds 3 6 

Total 50 100 


It was considered that those who had been trained on 
both pica and elite type had made no change when they 
went to an office. Therefore, if we consider only those 
who were trained on only one kind of type, the results 


are as follows: 
Number Per Cent 


Trained on Pica type and 


have used Elite 42 89.4 

Trained on Pica type and 

still use Pica 3 6.4 

Trained on Elite type and 

have Pare 0 0.0 

Trained on Elite type and 

have not changed _......... 2 4.2 
47 100.0 


It is assumed that since the number trained on elite 
type is so very small and all of these in the survey still 
use elite type, that it is only a coincidence ane not a 
reliable indication. 

Question 4; Are you now using pica or elite type? 


Number Per Cent 


Picea type 9 18 
4 Elite type 41 82 
Total 50 100 


The above results are very much in line with a check 
made with the leading typewriter companies’ distribu- 
tion in Oklahoma. One company reported its sales to 
business offices were 85 per cent elite, A second company 
reported its total sales were 60 per cent elite, but did 
not have available figures on how they were distributed 
between business and schools. It reported, however, that 
its sales to schools were approximately 90 per cent pica; 
also, that the number of elite typewriters being sold was 
definitely on the increase. 

The results of the findings from this question do not 
conflict with a previous study made in regard to the use 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NOW READY—VOLUME XII (1949 Revision) 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
Part II. Centering Problem classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 


Writing pins and certificates are available. 


Wiking Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
ust tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Part III. Tabular Report Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Part IV. Interoffice Memorandum Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma M. Potter 

Test 11I~~Thied Semseter ; and a special committee appointed by the National Council 
Part I. Timed Writing for Business Education. Current revisions were directed by 
Part II. Manuscript Writing Elvin S. Eyster and Irol W. Balsley of Indiana University, 
hee 7 PF escrera Report and prepared by Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. It is 

art TV. Business Lotter the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 

Test IV—Fourth Semester ous program of research and make revisions as deemed ad- 
Part I. Timed Writing visable. 

Part II. Business Letter Writing ; 
Part III. Bill of Sale A manual for teachers which in- 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 
textbook. administering, interpreting, and 
PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 

1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 each order. 

2 packages (20 tests and manual)...... 1.60 

3 packages (30 tests and manual)...... 2.10 

4 packages (40 tests and manual)...... 2.60 

5 packages (50 tests and manual)...... 3.00 

6 packages (60 tests and manual)...... 3.45 


bate gg special quotation on quantity A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.00. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for’ Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I encl $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


chebsvaddbuixeeseess packages of Test II 


packages of Test III 


bennett packages of Test IV School or Organization 


ddecasTaeaisiseadian specimen sets Address City & State 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


LET’S CHANGE THE EMPHASIS 
IN BOOKEEPING 


Contributed by Donald Beattie, University High School, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


At the end of the beginning course in bookkeeping 
do you feel that you have literally pulled your class 
through special journals, involved adjusting, closing, 
and reversing entries, interest and discount, and the 
many other numerous topics jammed into the usual one- 
year course? That is the feeling I have had, and no 
doubt there are a good many other bookkeeping teachers 
who feel the same way. 

Any qualms one may have about the value of the con- 
ventional bookkeeping course seem justified judging by 
the comments made by students on the job or by busi- 
nessmen who complain they just don’t use the methods 
taught in the bookkeeping class at the high school. In 
answer to these complaints, the first few years I taught, I 
clung to the old explanation about the need for the 
school to teach general bookkeeping principles which 
could be adapted to any real business situation. It was 
not long, however, before I held my tongue in cheek 
while using that alibi for what was done in bookkeeping 
classes, 

Current educational psychology also tends to dis- 
credit the idea that training in conventional bookkeeping 
ean be easily transferred to business situations. Kings- 
ley, in his book, The Nature and Conditions of Learn- 
ing, says ‘‘We may promote transfer through common 
functional components by devising learning exercises in 
keeping with the demands of real-life situations, and by 
securing problems calling for methods of attack and an- 
alysis similar to those demanded by the problems con- 
fronted in daily living.’’ 

If teachers were to follow up bookkeeping students 
after they have been graduated from high school, they 
would probably realize not many of them secure jobs as 
accountants or bookkeepers for large firms. Yet the 
usual high school bookkeeping course with its theoretical 
and complicated techniques seems designed to prepare all 
students for this type of employment. It would seem to 
me that if we are to make any claim that the bookkeeping 
course is practical training, we should first find out 
where our students secure jobs requiring knowledge of 
bookkeeping. If it should be in small businesses, then 
we should determine what record-keeping procedures are 
used in small businesses and modify our teaching ac- 
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cordingly, in order to obtain the greatest possible trans- 
fer of training. 

Perhaps what we should try is a middle-of-the-road 
course—between emphasis on general principles on the 
one hand, and clerical practice on the other. This would 
probably involve more attention to the application of 
bookkeeping principles to real situations in which the 
student is likely to find himself. 


Emphasize Everyday Experiences 


At the high school level no more realistic situations 
exist than the common business transactions in which 
students participate every day. The purchase of carfare, 
noon lunch, theatre tickets, and the like, are transactions 
with which the students are familiar. This approach 
offers excellent possibilities as a means of introducing 
recordkeeping, for one can start with simple yet mean- 
ingful illustrations. 

The vocabulary built during a course in recordkeeping 
need not differ greatly from that developed in the con- 
ventional bookkeeping course, Students will work with 
such terms as assets, liabilities, net worth, income, ex- 
penses, cash’ receipts, cash payments, journals, income 
statements, and balance sheets. 

My class in recordkeeping this year progressed grad- 
ually from the simple one-column cash record on journal 
paper to the diary form on ledger paper, and then to the 
three column cash record which has space for receipts, 
payments, and a running daily balance. The biggest 
difficulty encountered was that no suitable problem ma- 
terial was available. Because of rapid price changes, 
much of the problem material in current texts has gone 
out of date quickly. In many eases the low prices in the 
problems have tended to divert attention from the de- 
sired emphasis on the form of the records being illus- 
trated. To remedy this situation the members of the 
class volunteered transactions in which they had taken 
part. These transactions then became those of the ‘‘av- 
erage high school boy and girl’’ for one week. They were 
recorded in all three forms of simple cash records and 
the advantages and disadvantages of each form were 
brought out by comparison. 

Two of the students had been keeping track of their 
expenditures for several months and felt they had a 
better form to offer. It turned out to be a variation 
of the multi-columnar journal form of income and 
expense record. The original transactions suggested by 
the class were ‘‘run through’’ this form but only after 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A NEW APPROACH TO AUDIO-VISUAL 
TEACHING 


Contributed by Rosemary McMillan, School of Distributive 
Education, Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia 


Merchandising more than any other type of business 
activity uses visual presentation. Interior and window 
displays, over-the-counter selling and advertising are 
all examples of visual presentation used by the retailer. 
The merchant, when he buys merchandise to sell in his 
store, sees merchandise not in a job lot, not as it will 
come into the store boxed or crated, but as he will pre- 
sent it visually and dramatically to his customer. Mer- 
chants are masters in the presentation of ideas through 
the use of visual aids. Retailers like the dramatic, they 
respond to visual presentation ; they are bored with tech- 
nical information presented in a dull pedantic manner. 

Coordinators and teachers of distributive occupations 
who are working constantly with stores have a greater 
opportunity than any other group of educators to be- 
come aware of the importance of visual presentation. 
Technical information which should be brought to the 
retailer in distributive occupations classes must be seen 
by the coordinator not as a job lot of facts to be present- 
ed but in terms of dramatic presentations which will 
visualize the information and make it come to life for 
the retailer. 

Planning Audio-Visual Training 

Every teacher-training institution in the country is no 
doubt firmly convinced of the value of training its pro- 
spective teacher in audio-visual materials and equipment. 

The faculty, in a series of staff meetings, should plan 
an orientation meeting to be given the students early in 
the year. This program should include, among other 
things, a presentation of skills and techniques which the 
students should master during the year. These skills and 
techniques should include, of course, how to use projec- 
tion equipment in training others and how to make a 
few non-projection visual aid materials to be used in 
training. 

Getting Students to Participate 

In order to encourage visual mindedness, students 
should be given an assignment to présent to the faculty 
and their own group. It would be the student’s respon- 


sibility to secure data from suggested reliable sources 
and to work in small committee groups with other stu- 
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dents on reporting technical information in a simple 
and interesting manner. 

When the students have collected the information they 
need, each committee should decide how the group might 
best present its information. If the opaque projector is 
selected then the instructor would train the committee 
chairmen individually, and in some instances the entire 
committee, to operate the projector or to make effective 
posters, charts and graphs. Each committee should pre- 
sent the information in a seminar meeting; thus the 
group will have an opportunity to try out what had been 
learned. Following the meeting, the students through 
group discussions should analyze why certain reports 
were more effective than others. 

In classes, field work and every phase of school activ- 
ity, attempts to develop a realization of the need for 
dramatization through the use of audio-visual aid should 
be encouraged. Students are eager to learn about visual 
aids. 

Members of the faculty at the Richmond School of 
Distributive Education are convinced that motivation 
with individual and group instruction requested by the 
student is the most effective means of teaching audio- 
visual aids on the teacher-training level. 


TRAINING MATERIALS PREPARED BY 
RETAIL TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Contributed by Lewis R. Toll, Director, Division of Busi- 
ness Education, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


The preparation of training materials is one of the 
principal functions of many of the retail trade associa- 
tions. Some of these materials are developed primarily 
for supplying information to store managers and super- 
visors; others are produced for use in training sales- 
persons and clerical employees. The training materials 
of both types are helpful auxiliary or reference aids in 
teaching high school and college classes in retailing, 
salesmanship, advertising, merchandising, or store man- 
agement. 

In a number of instances, organizations interested in 
public education have cooperated with the retail trade 
associations in the preparation of materials designed to 
serve both the schools and the stores. Among these 
organizations are universities, state boards for vocational 
education, the U. 8S. Office of Education, and the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. There is an increasing recog- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GENERAL CLERICAL AND OFFICE MACHINES 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR THE 
OFFICE APPLIANCES LABORATORY 


Contributed by Harold D. Fasnacht, President, La Verne 
College, La Verne, California 


Editor’s Note: Our contributor is the author of ‘‘How to Use 
Business Machines’’ which was released in 1947. He is a former 
editor of The National Business Education Quarterly. Before ac- 
cepting the presidency of La Verne College, Mr. Fasnacht was 
on the staff at Colorado Woman’s College, Denver. 


In thinking about an office appliances laboratory there 
are two chief considerations to be made. The first is 
the selection and installation of the major items of 
equipment to be used, and secondly, the operation and 
maintenance of the program of instruction once it is 
set in motion. 

The first problem involves not only the purchase 
of the items usually considered under the title of equip- 
ment but also some which are usually classed as fixtures. 
This means that the persons charged with the responsi- 
bility of equipping a room will give some thought to 
the location, the arrangement, the decorative features, 
the lighting, and other aspects of the permanence of the 
quarters being occupied. Usually all too little attention 
is given to these. Often it becomes the duty of the in- 
structor and others concerned, to make the project sort 
of an on-going one in which the beginning is a very 
modest one, but piece by piece other equipment is added. 
In this case, those concerned have an opportunity, not 
only to study new equipment and supplies as they ap- 
pear, but to select those adaptable to local needs. In 
fact, it is a sad state of affairs for the instructor who 
reaches the point where he says, ‘‘Now my room is 
furnished, I have all I’m going to ask for.’’ 

The selection of supplies is a phase of the second 
major problem. Supplies are the consumable items 
which keep the machines and more permanent fixtures 
and equipment running. Sources of supply, availability, 
quality, suitability, and cost are important factors in 
the selection of items of supplies. 

There is still another phase of the title of this article 
which should be clarified. There are numerous kinds of 
training programs which involve office practice instruc- 
tion. Some are centered around a completely equipped 
office machines laboratory. Others tend toward the 
nature of an entirely clerical training setup. Still others 
are largely practices in advanced transcription. In the 
suggestions which follow, for the sake of clarity, the 
author assumes that the instructor of office practice is 
responsible for including instruction in a certain ‘‘com- 
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mon’’ group of machines, while other specialized ma- 
chines might be omitted from the laboratory course. 


The Selection of Equipment 


There are a number of suggestions to be kept in mind 
in the selection of machines and equipment. Most im- 
portant among them are the following: 


1. As much variety as possible should be made avail- 
able to students. This is true of makes of machines as 
well as sizes, styles, and classes. That is, it is not safe 
to assume too much in the transfer of training from 
one type of machine to another. 

2. Those makes of equipment should be selected on 
which service is readily available. Schools located in 
the larger centers need not be seriously concerned over 
this problem, but those in rural areas will need to give 
considerable thought to it. 

3. Machines and equipment which are similar to 
those used in the community and nearby offices where 
students are likely to work should be installed. Meeting 
this need involves a thorough survey of the situation. 

4. The budget of the school must of necessity be a 
governing factor. It is not necessary to have the most 
expensive and latest inventions in order to proceed 
with a suitable training program. Many instructors 
feel, for example, that for ordinary instruction pur- 
poses, smaller, hand-operated machines are worth as 
much as expensive, complicated electric models. 

5. Where a limited budget is of concern, care should 
be taken to see that the most instruction time is given to 
the most-used equipment. 

The above suggestions apply both to the specialized 
and larger items of equipment such as calculators, dupli- 
eating machines, adding-listing machines, bookkeeping 
and posting machines, and the transcribing machines, 


‘and to the numerous small items of non-specialized na- 


ture. 
Common Essentials 

Before suggesting several bases upon which the more 
specialized equipment might be purchased, there is 
another group of equipment items which ought to be 
enumerated. Many of these items are the same as would 
be necessary in secretarial or bookkeeping training, be- 
cause, in most cases they constitute some of the essentials 
of the operation of every office, and mentioning them 
for that reason may seem almost trite. They are items 
without which office practice would just as well not 
exist. They are items which will be used every day by 
everyone: 
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Typewriters, enough for efficiency 

Work tables, both large and small for various types of activities 

Supply closets with enough shelves for classified storage 

Paper cutters and scissors 

Paper punches 

Stapling machines 

Collating cabinets 

Letter moisteners and sealers 

Timing equipment : 

Calendars, clocks, and bulletin boards 

Letter and desk trays 

Numbering machines 

Postal scales, paper and twine 

Stencil-cutting supplies including rulers, protractors, shading 

screens, lettering guides and styli 

Waste baskets 

Several types of filing equipment for folders and ecards pro- 

viding at least for alphabetic, geographic and numerical 
filing 

Information sources: The World Almanac: Who’s Who, city 

directories, telephone directories, credit ratings, world atlas, 
ete. 

Even this inclusive list does not mention the quantities 
of paper, carbon paper, business forms and other smaller 
items. A wide variety of paper samples must be in- 
eluded for instructional purposes, as well as sundry 
kinds of other supplies to afford adequate instruction in 
the uses of -different kinds of supplies. 


Grouping the Equipment 

Now, if the office practice laboratory is to do a 
thorough job, a complete array of major ‘‘specialized”’ 
machines must be available, or equivalent instruction 
done by another division of the business training de- 
partment. It is a bit difficult to suggest in one, two, 
three order the machines which a laboratory should 
possess. However, it might be ir place to suggest these 
machines by groups: first, that group which cannot pos- 
sibly be omitted in any type of office practice laboratory 
deserving of the name, regardless of how inadequate or 
limited the budget may be; secondly, an additional group 
which should be secured if a moderate amount of money 
is available; and finally, a complete group of machines. 

1. In the first group of minimum essentials, one must 
first give consideration to a choice of having one each 
of several types of machines or several machines of one 
type. Certainly no laboratory could be so considered 
unless it contained at least an adding-listing machine 
and a transcribing machine, and some duplicating equip- 
ment. Possibly first consideration should be given to a 
full-keyboard adding machine of which there are several 
types and makes of transcribing equipment. There are 
several types and makes of transcribing equipment: the 
long-known cylinder-type—the later machines, some of 
which provide for mailing the dictated record, and the 
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wire-recording types. Possibly the most-known of the 
duplicating processes is the ink-duplicator machine, 
commonly known as the ‘‘mimeograph.’’ 

2. If more equipment can be included, and if space 
is available for their installation, then certainly there 
should be added the second type of adding-listing ma- 
chine: the ten-key keyboard adding machine. There 
should also be the two types of calculators: the crank- 
driven machines and the key-driven machines. Then 
one should be in a position to secure at least one of the 
other types of duplicating processes, perhaps the direct 
(‘‘fluid’’ or ‘‘liquid’’) process of which a number of 
companies are the distributors; and perhaps even a 
gelatin machine, At this level of expenditure, special 
consideration can be given to the choice of hand-operated 
or electrically-driven machines. In fact, the latter is 
becoming so much a standard practice in the modern 
business office, that one is led to wonder whether any- 
thing else should be purchased for the laboratory. It 
may also be desirable to secure a number of machines 
of each type as the need arises, and if the battery rather 
than the rotation plan of instruction can be used. 

3. Finally, in the presence of a rather prosperous- 
appearing budget the office practice laboratory cannot 
only secure additional makes of the above-named ma- 
chines, but it can add bookkeeping machines, addressing 
equipment, check-writers, and other types of duplicating 
equipment such as multigraph and multilith may be 
sought. And certainly the most complete batteries of 
filing equipment should become standard equipment. 
The latest models of electric machinery could be pur- 
chased. 

Other Considerations 


As the most desirable set-up is approached attempts 
should be made to approach a state of perfection, at the 
same time, in: 

1. Simulating in arrangement, design, beauty, and 
procedure, the actual office situation. Individual desks, 
for example, provide a basis for the development of 
individual and group efficiency. 

2. Getting the most out of the use of equipment. It 
is essential to have instructional schedules, either battery, 
rotation, or a combination plan, which utilizes time and 
energy most efficiently. It is not necessary, for example 
to have one mimeograph for each student in the labora- 
tory section, while it may be necessary to have individual 
typewriters. 

Once the laboratory is in operation, the objectives 
of the course established and its instruction integrated 
into the major departmental scheme, the problems are 
not over even yet. It might be well to suggest that 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY IS IMPORTANT 


Contributed by Donald J. D. Mulkerne, Former Faculty 
Member of Rockland High School, Rockland, Massa- 
chusetts 


In many schools the study of economic geography is 
a required subject for the business course students. For 
the other students, it is merely an elective. This situa- 
tion creates a fallacy—that economic geography deals 
with business and is therefore an integral part of the 
business program while the non-business students need 
not concern themselves with it because they are not 
going to enter the business world. This assumption is 
indeed a tragic one. Isn’t it true that all students come 
into contact with economic and business life no matter 
what trade or profession they pursue? Certainly they 
do and that is why the study of economic geography 
should be required of all students. 

Just what is economic geography? Economic geogra- 
phy deals with the manner in which man and his en- 
vironment are influenced by economic behavior and 
activity. The teaching of this subject in the business 
curriculum can be justified because it provides a back- 
ground and an economic appreciation that is a ‘‘must’’ 
for one who intends to be a capable and intelligent busi- 
ness man or woman. It can be justified in the teaching 
of other curricula because one cannot live without com- 
ing into contact with geographical facts. Many of the 
occurrences of modern life cannot be fully understood 
without a geographical background. Everyday, one 
cannot read a newspaper or listen to the radio without 
seeing or hearing a reference made to geographical terms 
or world political and economic situations being analyzed 
in the light of economic and geographical explanations. 
Depressions, border disputes, famines, new territories 
being explored, floods, strikes, legislation for the farmers, 
and price changes have a direct ‘‘tie-in’’ with economic 
geography. Millions of cars are on the highways. Road 
maps are essential to traveling. Adults, and oftentimes 
children, interpret these maps. A study of economic 
geography would enrich their knowledge of a specific 
region and aid them in getting the greatest value and 
enjoyment from these maps. These are just a few of 
the many reasons why the study of economic geography 
should be for all students. It helps to educate the 
‘‘whole child.’’ It helps prepare the student for life. 


Aims and Objectives 


Some of the general objectives and aims to be accom- 
plished in the study of economic geography are: 
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1. To provide information which will make the individual an 
intelligent participant in the production and consumption 
of economic goods of the various regions and areas of the 
world. 

2. To explain the influence of natural conditions on man, his 
industries, and his problems. 

3. To become aware of, and to appreciate, our own natural 
(human and material) resources here at home. 


4. To train the student to think geographically. 


The understandings, concepts, and knowledges to be 
gained are as follows: 


1. A knowledge of geography and its related experiences 
helps an individual to acquire a worthy and enjoyable 
avocation which might have to do with reading about 
various peoples of the world and their customs, travelling 
to far distant places, and making a hobby of collecting 
and classifying interesting geographical facts, to name a 
few. 

The industrial development of the world is dependent upon 
its nearness to, and ample supply of, natural resources. 


bo 


3. Because of the criminal and careless destruction of ‘our 
natural resources, it is imperative, in order to insure that 
these resources will continue to supply the world with 
necessities and places of scenic beauty, that a strict pro- 
gram of conservation is essential. 

4. Due to the unequal distribution of the world’s resources, 
there arises political, economic and social differences making 
interdependence of nations vitally necessary if we are to 
live in peace, prosperity, and happiness; regional speciali- 
zation is an outgrowth of these inequalities. 

5. Environmental factors are subject to change which must 
be met by those peoples in that region and that this ad- 
justment must be undergone if the fullest use is to be ob- 
tained from these resources. 

6. Man’s conditions do not just happen but are determined 
by his natural environment; he must pattern his social, 
economic, and political living to fit these changes; both the 
natural handicaps and advantages of the region must be 
considered if intelligent use of the region is to be made; 
there is a definite correlation between physical and en- 
vironmental and the cultural level of a people. 

7. Because we live in a ‘shrinking world,’’ our students must 
learn to think internationally. 

8. A development of responsibility in the sense of sharing 
with others less fortunate than ourselves, our culture and 
our resources. 

9. A development of an understanding of industrial processes 
and the social and economic effects of such industrialization. 

10. A development of an understanding of the problems related 
to the production, distribution, and consumption of eco- 
nomic goods and services on local, state, national, and 
international levels. 


The student would be enriched with certain compe- 
tencies, skills, and abilities in the study of economic 
geography. They are listed as follows: 
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1. The ability to read, interpret, and use maps, globes, charts, 
and similar geographic materials. 

2. The ability to think deductively, to follow directions, and 
to have a ‘‘working’’ competency in using the following 
tools of learning: atlas, dictionary, index, encyclopedia. 

3. The ability to critically analyze problems and to present 
new problems in the light of current knowledge gained in 
the study of economic geography. 


Desirable Attitudes 


Upon completion of this course, certain desirable at- 
titudes should be acquired. They are: 


1. The development of unbiased mind, willing to weigh all the 

facts before arriving at a conclusion, and having an intellec- 

tual curiosity, critical mindedness, and mental honesty. 

The desire to cooperate with others. 

3. An insight into other peoples’ problems and a willingness 
to help solve their difficulties. 

4. A respectful attitude toward other nations and peoples even 
though their customs, dress, and language, are different from 
ours. 


All students have a need for a basic type of skill or 
competencies known as ‘‘cores.’’ The business curricu- 
lum contributes some of these cores, among them being 
economic geography. 

With the conditions of the world as they are at present, 
we need to develop an enlightened world outlook. Eco- 
nomic geography can assist in acquiring this under- 
standing of the factors that cause the differences in 
the development of world regions. We need to study: 


1. Historical differences, cultural backgrounds, and _ political 
tendencies and methods in administration. 

2. The manner in which natural resources are utilized by a 

country—if at all. 

The natural advantages of various regions of the world. 

4. The understanding of the fact that people do not just 
happen to have certain occupations but are entirely depen- 
dent upon the natural and man-made resources on hand or 
whose occupations are the result of their present situation, 
either good or bad, as compared to other regions. 


With the study of the preceding understandings, the 
student has an opportunity to develop a greater insight 
and knowledge of the reasons for the present condition 
of the world; an understanding of the effects which 
regions of the world undergo when there are physical 
and man-made changes within these regions; an under- 
standing of the differences in the regions of the United 
States and the other regions of the world and how these 
differences affect their economic development. 

The economic illiteracy of our nation is both astound- 
ing and dangerous. ‘‘Isolationism’’ and ‘‘Buy Ameri- 
ean’’ are some of the many fallacies that are expressed 
by the people. Economic geography would help the 
student arrive at a logical and sound explanation of why 
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these slogans and many other common ones are fallacies. 
Now, more than ever before, people should strive to 
understand and aid their neighbors rather than exer- 
cising a ‘‘hands off’’ or ‘‘stay at home’’ policy. 

For the enrichment of ideals, for a broader under- 
standing of mankind and the world, for a step toward 
preparedness for life, and for a knowledge of a few 
basic principles of business, the study of economic geog- 
raphy is vitally necessary and should be required of all 
students. 


New Booklet Tells How to Spend Wisely 


A new 25-page booklet, titled Spending for Happiness 
tells how to plan expenditures so as to derive the greatest 
value from your earning. Elsie Stapleton, noted ad- 
visor on family financial problems, is the author. The 
points are interestingly illustrated by a case-history 
type of presentation. The booklet was sponsored by 
The Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York and is obtainable without charge from any New 
York State savings bank. 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of five major office areas—general office clerk, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. 
A fundamentals and general information test is complimentary 
when used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual $2.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area_____ $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


12 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


A descriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


‘PERENNIAL SURVEY COMPLAINTS 
(AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM) 


Contributed by Margarete Gorbach, Director, Department 
of Business Education, Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania 


There has been a movement afoot to re-dedicate edu- 
cation to the teaching and re-teaching of the fundamen- 
tals of general education. The emphasis is returning 
to quality as an end result rather than quantity. Charac- 
ter education and personality training are being given 
inereasing attention both in high schools and colleges. 

We need go no further than the many surveys con- 
ducted by business educators to find the answer as to 
why the fundamentals are being re-emphasized and the 
development of personal integrity and cooperation are 
becoming more important. Much has been done, said, 
and written about what businessmen want beginning 
office workers to know. Transcription rates, typewriting 
rates, production rates, types of office machines, technical 
office skills—all have been thoroughly investigated and 
reported upon, usually with varying results. The usual 
complaints, however, still are: (1) inability to use and 
write English correctly, (2) inability to write legibly, 
(3) inability to do arithmetical processes with any de- 
gree of accuracy or speed (4)°lack of common sense and 
Judgment, (5) lack of a sense of responsibility, (6) in- 
ability to get along with fellow workers. 

To remedy the above needs there must be a general 
recognition of the problem, a willingness to correct it, 
and a co-operative effort on the part of all business 
teachers. There should be no excuse for a lack of co- 
operation among the business teachers in any one school. 
The individual instructor’s onslaught can be effective, 
but a united attack on these problems would in all likeli- 
hood be more effective. A meeting of the business edu- 
cation staff at the beginning of the school year to plan 
how each instructor can teach character training, gram- 
mar, arithmetical skill, and legible writing as an integral 
part of the subject matter could do much to draw atten- 
tion to the importance of these fundamentals and to 
emphasize the value of functional teaching and integra- 
tion. Subsequent intra-departmental meetings through- 
out the year could be used as checks on the progress 
being made, to re-emphasize weak points, or to re- 
organize the approach to the problem. Concerted and 
concentrated effort is the first step toward the eradica- 
tion of these weaknesses. 
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Second, the individual teacher must be willing to do 
all in his power to further instruction in these funda- 
mentals. If every business teacher requires the same high 
standard, the student will soon become cognizant of his 
weaknesses and seek to do something about them. Mean- 
ingful repetition is one of our most valuable methods 
of teaching. If the average student is confronted with 
a constant check in every class and is given help in cor- 
recting his errors, improvement is bound to result. It 
may be said that remedial classes are the answer to 
these problems. True, but what school system can afford 
to set up remedial work to cover all phases and degrees 
of deficiencies. By efficient teaching the individual in- 
structor can accomplish much. 

What are some practical suggestions for doing 
remedial work? Character training can be given con- 
comitantly with the teaching of specialized subject mat- 
ter. Requiring that a student be on time for every class, 
that his work be in on time, that he be honest, that he 
be able to work co-operatively with his classmates, that 
he use his initiative, that he devolop a sense of responsi- 
bility not only for himself but for others, demands no 
special training on the part of the teacher, nor is a great © 
amount of class time needed to lecture on these traits. 
As in many other instances, here is an opportunity for 
actions to speak louder than words. The teacher can 
serve best by providing opportunities for the exercise 
of these characteristics. 

What can business teachers do about the teaching of 
English? Every subject in the business curriculum 
abounds with opportunities for teaching in this field. 
The students must be brought to realize that very few 
people ever really master the subject of English, They 
must be taught that English usage is not static, but 
everchanging, just as are, for instance, techniques in 
salesmanship and interpretations of commercial law. 
The study and teaching of English, therefore, must be 
continuous and a part of every class period. There is 
no question that the teaching of dictation and tran- 
scription is in large part instruction in spelling, punc- 
tuation, and the mechanics of expression. But if busi- 
ness education is to make a greater contribution to the 
training of stenographers, transcription should begin 
early in the first year of shorthand with emphasis placed 
on the mastery of the mechanics of English. The course 
of study for typewriting also includes a great deal of 
English instruction—punctuation, word division, proof- 
reading, and so on. In both of these subjects we take 
the teaching of English as a matter of course. But what 

(Continued on page 42) 
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IBM Electric. .. the Trend in Typing 


The new IBM Electric Typewriter offers both 
employer and typist many advantages. Fore- 
most is its saving of human energy. Typing 
is almost effortless. 

Next in importance is the outstanding 
quality of the work it produces. Each typed 
impression is uniform, giving to the finished 
work an appearance which is invariably neat 
and pleasing to read. 


The experience of many years in manu- 
facturing all-electric (and only electric) 
typewriters has resulted in excellence of 
operation and beauty of styling... hence 
the wide acceptance of IBM Electric Type-. 
writers by typists and businessmen alike. 

The IBM representative nearest you will 
demonstrate the many new features of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES . . . SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 
PROOF MACHINES... TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Etiquette in Business, by Marie L. Carney, 
McGraw-Hill, 1948, 500 pages, $3.25. 


ETIQUETTE in business is more than the 
ability to make introductions correctly and 
the habit of saying ‘‘thank you’’ graciously 
in return for a favor. According to Marie 
Carney, it embraces all business activities. 
This, then, is more comprehensive than the 
usual etiquette book 

In the first chapter, the new employee is 
helped through that important first day by 
reading about the experiences of others in 
using first names or more formal address, 
accepting or not accepting an invitation to 
luncheon, listening to or ignoring the office 
grapevine, smoking or not smoking, pre- 
senting ‘a businesslike appearance, and so 
on. The lessons on etiquette are continued 
to include telephoning, writing business let- 
ters, traveling on business, asking for a 
raise, arranging office social affairs, speak- 
ing in public, taking the minutes of a meet- 
ing, taking dictation, and others. Indeed, 
it is difficult to find a question on business 
etiquette that is not answered here and, in 
many instances, with an appropriate anec- 
dote. “The book reflects the author’s wide 
experience in supervising human relations 
in business. 

The author’s belief that the practice of 
etiquette in business makes working days 
pleasanter for everyone is reflected in her 
style. The book is good reading, enhanced 
by the attractive illustrations. 


Your Life in the Country, by Effie G. 
Bathurst, McGraw-Hill, 1948, 399 pages, 
$2.80. 


RURAL youth, especially those who have 
the advantage of membership in 4-H Clubs, 
Future Farmers of America, and Future 
Homemakers of America, deal with consum- 
er problems in a realistic way. To many of 
them, therefore, the narrative in this text- 
book on consumer problems will reflect their 
everyday lives. 

It is the story of an American rural 
family who focus much of their attention 
on community relationships as well as on 
family economics. The chapters on handling 
money, expenditures and accounts, and 
places to buy will serve very well as sup- 
plementary materials in general business 
classes. 

Young people who live on farms will en- 
joy this book dealing with their particular 
interests. 
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Handbook of Adult Education in the United 
States, Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948, 555 pages, $5. 


LIFELONG learning is an accepted concept 
in education today. As has been well said, 
‘<There is no justification for the fallacious 
belief that in childhood and youth people 
pack their educational baggage and live on 
that baggage for the rest of their lives.’’ 
Adult education is truly a normal part of 
normal life. 

In his introduction to this extensive work, 
Lyman Bryson points out that unfortunately 
in the public mind the importance of adult 
education is confused with wrgency and that 
some people think that adult education and 
WPA are synonymous. 

In harmony with this belief in the impor- 
tance of adult education, the symposium in- 
eludes articles on all phases of adult educa- 
tion. For example, under ‘‘ vocational effi- 
ciency,’’ there are articles on vocational 
guidance, vocational rehabilitation, voca- 
tional education in private schools, adult 
education in hospitals, and others. Other 
sections of the book cover economic under- 
standing, including consumer edueation, bet- 
ter human relations, personal growth and 
self-realization. Another section is con- 
cerned with institutional resources and still 
another is devoted to the preparation of 
teachers of adult classes (‘‘It is the teacher 
that makes an adult education class live.’’) 
Still other sections deal with media and 
methods, reports, and organizational pro- 
grams. 

This handbook is appropriate reading for 
the administrator of any program for adults 
and also for teachers of adults. 


Secretarial Science, by Mildred J. Langston, 
No. 50, Vocational and Professional 
Monographs, Bellman, Boston, 1946, 24 
pages, 50 cents. 


ALUMNI who return to take part in ‘‘vo- 
eational day’’ programs usually mention 
that they should have had more effective 


’ voeational guidance while in high school. 


Therefore, school people, whether counselors 
or teachers of business subjects, should build 
vocational guidance libraries that are as 
complete as possible. 

Authentic information about secretarial 
work is particularly useful to combat the ill- 
chosen plans of some pupils who apparently 
lack the qualifications for success in secre- 
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tarial work. Reading of this booklet will 
give them a better picture of the require- 
ments than they have had through vague 
dreams or motion pictures. 

The author of this pamphlet starts with 
an entertaining history of the profession, 
going way back into ancient times and 
telling of the eclipse of shorthand in the 
middle ages because the church considered it 
a form of sorcery. In her presentation of 
the modern secretarial profession, a great 
deal of emphasis is placed upon personal 
qualities and cultural education. The state- 
ment is made that technical skill in short- 
hand and typewriting is taken for granted. 
The other requirements mentioned may cause 
some young hopefuls to think twice. For 
example, ‘‘the secretary must be perfect in 
spelling as well as in English grammar and 
punctuation.’’ Various facts are given; the 
only change necessary for today’s students 
is the salary range which will have to be 
raised from the beginning of #15 to the re- 
ported ultimate goal of $50 a week. 

This is only one of seventy-five or more 
guidance monographs in this series. No. 75 
on ‘‘ Job Education’’ by Warren E. Benson, 
a practical aid to finding and getting a job 
through planning, is typical of the series. 


A Review of Semantics. Vol. V, No. 3, 
Spring, 1948, Bloomington, Ill. $3.00 
yearly. A Quarterly published by the 
Society for General Semantics. 


THE SYSTEM of philosophy called seman- 
tics is applied to many areas of study. 
Books on semantics are appearing more and 
more frequently in bibliographies on busi- 
ness writing. Books such as, Hayakawa’s 
Language in Action, Flesch’s: The Art of 
Plain Talk, and Johnson’s People in Quan- 
daries, dealing with the world of words, are 
included in these bibliographies. 

When courses in semantics are offered in 
adult schools, the classes are well attended. 
Then, too, librarians report great current in- 
terest in semantics. 

Teachers who use these books in teach- 
ing business writing will wish to read in 
this magazine about the applications of this 
philosophy of a dynamic changing universe 
to the study of psychiatry, anthropology, 
and sociology. They will learn, too, about 
the use of words that ‘‘help the listener to 
keep up with the story.’’ ‘‘General seman- 
ties endeavors to make language conform 
more adequately to the dynamic inter-related 
structure of the world.’’ 
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Question: 


HOW CAN YOU 


Answer: 


The new 


BETTER THE BEST? 


You look just once and your eyes tell you “It’s a 
beauty!” 

For the new Gray Magic Royal is the newest and 
greatest of all office typewriters. You’ve never seen 
anything like it! 

Its soft gray tone banishes glint and glare. Now 
_ just put your fingers on that new, revolutionary key- 
board. Notice how the Finger-Flow keys cushion 
your fingers in perfect comfort. 

But just go down the line of new, improved fea- 
tures. See how the new GRAY MAGIC Royal 
betters the best—how Royal succeeds Royal as the 
World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 


New Color! New Look! New Touch! NEW FEATURES! 


“Magic’’ Margin—Most magic Royal feature of 
all, “Magic” Margin sets the margin where it’s 
wanted, at the flick of the finger. Just position the 
carriage, flick the lever and it’s all set. No reaching 


Finger-Flow Keys — designed to cradle the finger 
tips, the Finger-Flow Keyboard gives greater clear- 
ance between rows of keys. And the touch that has 
made Royal the 214 to 1 favorite among typists is 


even lighter, faster—now, more than ever, the 
operator’s dream touch! 


Clean Change Ribbon—This Royal exclusive per- 
mits swift, clean ribbon changing. The specially 
designed spool lets you slip the ribbon loop on 
without even removing the empty spool from its hub. 
No fuss—no more inky fingers. 


from carriage to keyboard and back—no fumbling 
with margin stops. 


There are other new features, too—plus tried 
and true Royal exclusives. Call a Royal representa- 
tive today! Meet the magic of the new easy-writing 
Royal in your own school. See how it means even 
faster learning . . . easier teaching. 


The 


Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 
“Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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SIX WEEKS—JUNE 20 to JULY 30 
FOUR WEEKS—AUGUST 1 to AUGUST 27 
TEN WEEKS—JUNE 20 to AUGUST 27 


The shortage of qualified business teachers indi- 
cates promotional possibilities for those with 
advanced degrees. 


Reduced tuition rates are provided for teachers 
in active service. 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS: Practicums and workshops in which the 
student can study, under expert supervision, those phases of 
Business Education that interest him most. New Speed-Typing 
techniques and psychology. 
OFFERINGS: Typing, Shorthand (Gregg and Thomas), Filing, 
Selling, Office Machines, Business Education Methods in Various 
Fields, Supervision and Organization of Business Education, Office 
Management, Accounting, Business Law, Economics, Finance, Per- 
sonnel Management, Trade and Transportation. Strong support- 
ing courses in Education and Liberal Arts. 


WRITE FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 


See page 40 for additional summer session 
announcements 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


A Summer at Northwestern Offers... 


—Vacation study on the shore of Lake Michigan 
combined with the cultural advantages of the 
Chicago area 


—A distinguished faculty and a wide variety 
of courses leading to degrees B.S.; B.Mus., 
B.Mus.Ed., B.S.J., M.S., M.Mus., M.Mus.Ed., 


and Ph.D. 
Siz - Week Session—June 24-Aug. 6 
Nine - Week Session—June 24-Aug. 27 
Three-Week Session— Aug. 6-Aug. 27 


For bulletins, write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
102 Pearsons Hall, Evanston, Illinois 
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Professional Courses in 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


University of Colorado 

1949 Summer Quarter 

Two Terms: June 16-July 22; July 25-August 26 | 
COMFORTABLE LIVING; MODERATE COSTS 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION 

SUPERLATIVE RECREATION 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT COME TO COOL, COLORFUL 
COLORADO AND THE MOST BEAUTFIUL CAMPUS IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
Address inquiries to: The Dean, School of Business 

University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Opportunities for Summer Study in Graduate 
Courses in Business Education 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
June 27 - August 5 


TWO WEEKS SESSIONS 
June 13-24 
August 8-19 


For bulletins and information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA © 


Business Teachers 
..-You will enjoy 


The Summer Session at 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
June 20—August 12 


Enjoy studying in friendly professional surroundings 
where the academic, the recreational, and the social go hand-in- 
hand to make your stay pleasant and worth while. Easily ac- 
cessible are mountain and seashore resorts, as well as the 
“big-city” atmosphere. 


Business teachers are welcoming the opportunity to major 
in their teaching specialty at OSC. Thirty of the required 45 
hours for a MS degree can be taken in Commercial Education. 
A wide range of offerings include undergraduate courses in 
Business Administration and Secretarial Science. GRADUATE 
work in Business Education teaching methods, practicum and 
seminar, socio-business, research, and thesis. Personal attention 
given to each graduate program. ATTEND THIS SUMMER. 


For detailed information and Bulletin, write to 
Dr. Franklin Zeran, Dept. X, Director of Summer 
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Kae Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
‘5 OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 
AUTHORIZED BY STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projeets should be of interest to ForuM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 
Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
— Business Education Associa- 
on 
=> ona Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 
Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 
California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 
Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 
Connecticut Business Education As- 
sociation 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 
Business Education Associa- 
on 


Houston Independent School System 
Commercial Teachers Association ? 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Ed ti Secti 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

— Business Education Associa- 

on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West V. Bducation Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
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President of Affiliated Associations 


HAROLD R. ROYER ESTHER KNUDSON 
Washington tional Association of Secondary- 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Western Washington Commercial 
Teachers’ Association was held at the 
Gowman Hotel, Seattle, Washington, 
on Saturday, March 19. Following 
the luncheon President A. A. Stoll 
presided over the meeting which in- 
cluded a typewriting demonstration 
directed by John L. Rowe of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 
Business students from Franklin and 
Garfield High Schools in Seattle par- 
ticipated in the demonstration. 

Officers elected are: Richard 
Mooney, High School, Edmunds, 


president; and Mrs. Katherine A. . 


Elliott, High School, Auburn, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The retiring president 
will serve as vice-president in keeping 
with a new policy of the organization. 


Tennessee 


The Business Education Section of 
the Tennessee Education Association 
will have a luncheon meeting on Fri- 
day, April 8, at 12:30, in the As- 
sembly Room of the Hermitage Hotel. 

Immediately after the luncheon, 
two addresses will be given: ‘‘Con- 
sumer Education as it Applies to 
Business Edueation,’’ by G. E. Da- 
mon, Associate Director of the Con- 
sumer Education Study of the Na- 


School Principals, Washington, D. C.; 
and ‘‘What is New in Shorthand,’’ 
by Mr. W. W. Lewis, Gregg School, 
Chicago. 


Florida 


The annual meeting of the Florida 
Business Education Association, a de- 
partment of the Florida Education 
Association, was held March 26, 1949, 
Recreation Center, Tampa, Florida. 

J. Frank Dame, Professor of Busi- 
ness Education and Director of 
Teacher Training, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida spoke 
on ‘‘Business Education Today and 
Tomorrow.”’ 

The state chairmen of the UBEA 
Divisions gave a_ presentation of 
UBEA activities. Administrators 
Division of UBEA, L. C. Harwell, 
Robert E. Lee High School, Jackson- 
ville; Research Foundation of UBEA, 
Dr. John H. Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; UBEA Member- 
ship, Miss Frances M, McQuarrie, 


High School, Deland; FBLA, Miss 


Bessie R. Snavely, Hillsborough High 
School, Tampa. The president of the 
FBLA Chapter, Hillsborough High 
School, gave an account of the activi- 
ties of that chapter. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Remington Rand Inc. 


is 81%* of a Typing Station... 


...and, as such, she should be training on an out- 
standing machine designed to allow her to turn out 


more work, better work, with a smaller expenditure . 


of effort and time. 

That, of course, spells a Remington Typewriter 
... backed by Remington Rand’s more than 75 years 
of typewriter leadership. 

Take the exclusive Positive Action of Keyboard 
Margin Control (KMC) found on the new Reming- 


ton—designed to give instant-set precision-set mar- 
gins. And, the exclusive Key Trip—a flick of the Key 
Trip puts typebars jammed through a mis-stroke 
back into place instantly without smudging fingers— 
another valuable operating feature of the new Rem- 
ington. These, and other “plus values,” set higher 
standards of typing performance for your students. 


Yet, the cost of a Remington typewriter amounts 
to only 1.3% of the overall operating expenses of the 
typing station .. . with taxes, office space and light 
and supplies comprising the remaining elements. 


There’s no doubt about it —a smooth, fast, re- 
sponsive Remington will help your students attain 
their goal in the highly competitive business world 
of today. *Based on National Average 
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UBEA Continues Membership Gains 


According to the latest UBEA member- 
ship report, twelve states, District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico achieved the 
1948-49 quotas within the first eight 
months of the year. Many states and 
Hawaii are now within striking distance 
of their respective goals. For states and 
districts to achieve the quotas means 
much more than enrolling members. The 
significant thing is not the numbers so 
much as lifting our Association to new 
heights from which further unification, 
expansion, and development of the pro- 
fession can be achieved. 

Districts 

Western District leads all others with 
103.5 per cent of the assigned quota. Pa- 
cific District (87.1%) lacks 127 members 
of achieving its quota. Central District 
has the largest total membership and 
ranks third in percentage. Southern 
(69.1%), Middle Atlantic (60.2%), and 
Northeastern (15.8%) Districts anticipate 
larger gains within the third membership 
period. 

Cities 

Elizabeth, New Jersey and Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, are among the cities re- 
porting 100 per cent enrollment of busi- 
ness teachers in secondary schools. Many 
state teachers colleges and universities 
are credited with 100 per cent enrollment 
of faculty and business education majors. 
A number of high schools also have 100 
per cent enrollment of the business-teach- 
ers staff. 
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CLARA VOYEN EMMA GLEBE 
Oregon Washington 


Achieved 1948-49 Membership Goal 


Per- 
State Chairman centage 

P. Antonia Barkell 194.0 
Colo Ruth L. Roberts 171.5 
Oreg. Clara Voyen 161.1 
Okla. Robert A. Lowry 155.7 
Mont Brenda Wilson 123.6 
Nev. Mildred Klaus 113.3 
Wash. Emma Glebe 112.3 
N. Mex. Floyd W. Kelly 107.1 
Kans. Mary Irene Brock 104.1 
Md. Thomas M. Greene 103.3 
N.C Ann Barksdale 100.9 
D. Cc. Gladys P. Palmer 100.0 
La. G. T. Walker 100.0 
Mo. Lucas Sterne 100.0 


Ahead of Last Year 

UBEA is justly proud of its member- 
ship gains and salutes those teachers who 
are responsible for building a strong or- 
ganization which can speak for business 
education on state and national levels. 
States which are ahead of last year’s 
record membership are: 


Colorado Nebraska 
Delaware Nevada 

Dist. of Columbia New York 
Georgia North Carolina 
Towa North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
Kentucky South Dakota 
Louisiana Tennessee 
Minnesota Texas 
Mississippi Virginia 
Montana Washington 


The Association has a long way to go be- 
fore it can claim as members all business 
teachers who are benefiting from the serv- 


LUCAS STERNE 
Missouri 


UBEA Sponsors NEA Journal Articles 
The first in a series of UBEA spon- 


-sored articles to be published in the NEA 


JOURNAL is one by Hamden L. Forkner 
on “Does Everybody Need Some Business 
Education” which appears in the April 
issue. Business teachers will want to read 
Dr. Forkner’s article to their classes in 
addition to calling the attention of other 
teachers to this splendid contribution. 
Arthur L. Walker is the author of the 
second article which is scheduled for an 
early issue of the NEA JourNAL. Mr. 
Walker has been assigned the topic, 
“Contributions of the Work Experience 
Program in Business Eduction.” 

Members of the UBEA Representative 
Assembly selected the subjects for the 
articles prepared by Dr. Forkner and 
Mr. Walker. Members of the Association 
are cordially invited to recommend topics 
for future articles. An editorial commit- 
tee is in charge of making the final selec- 
tion of topics and contributors. 


ices rendered through the Representative 
Assembly. No business teacher should hes- 
itate to give his moral, professional, and 
financial support to an organized effort 
which is so worthwhile, has such a record 
of achievement, possesses such vast op- 
portunities for service, and offers now the 
greatest challenge in the history of busi- 
ness education. An active membership of 
7,000 (library subscriptions to publications 
not included) is both reasonable and at- 
tainable this year. All states and districts 
can go “over the top” if each member will 
secure one additional member before the 
close of the year. : 
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ROBERT A. LOWRY 
Oklahoma 


MILDRED KLAUS 
Nevada 


UBEA IN ACTION 


STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN 


MARY IRENE BROCK 
ev. Kansas 


GLADYS P. PALMER 


RUTH L. ROBERTS 
Colorado 


District of Columbia 


State Membership Chairman for 1948-1949 


DISTRIST 1—NORTHEASTERN 

Connecticut: David J. Chase, High School, 
West Haven. 

Maine: William S. Brawn, Norway High 
School, Norway. 

Massachusetts: William J. Josko, Simmons 
College, Boston. 

New Hampshire: Pending. 

Rhode Island: Pending. 

New York: Edward L. Cooper, State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany. 

Vermont: Pending. 

Puerto Rico: Antonia F. Barkell, Insular 
Board for Vocational Education, San 
Juan. 


DISTRICT 2—MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Delaware: Betty Talbott, Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia: Gladys P. Palmer, 
Langley Junior High School, Washing- 
ton. 

Maryland: Thomas M. Greene, Baltimore 

County Schools, Baltimore. 

New Jersey: Spencer B. Ames, Battin 
High School, Elizabeth. 

Pennsylvania: Charles Henrie, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg. 


DISTRICT 3—SOUTHERN 
Alabama: Lelah Brownfield, Alabama Col- 
lege for Women, Montevallo. 

Arkansas: Mrs. Gladys E. Johnson, Sr. 
High School, Little Rock. 

Florida: Francis M. MeQuarrie, Deland 
High School, Deland. 

Georgia: Lloyd E. Baugham, University of 

Georgia, Atlanta. 

Kentueky: Vernon A. Musselman, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Louisiana: George Thomas Walker, State 
Teachers College, Natchitoches. 

Mississippi: Armon J. Lawrence, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University. 

North Carolina: Anne Barksdale, Wilming- 
ton College, Wilmington. 

South Carolina: Mrs. Rita Heape, Green- 
ville High School, Greenville. 

Tennessee: G. H. Parker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Virginia: M. L. Landrum, State Teachers 
College, Farmville. 

West Virginia: Pending. 
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DISTRICT 4—CENTRAL 

Indiana: Forrest Mayer, Ball State Teach- 
ers College Muncie. 

Illinois: Bertrand P. Holley, State Teach- 

ers College, Charleston. 

Iowa: Ruth Griffith, McKinley High 
School, Cedar Rapids. 

Michigan: Pending. 

Minnesota: R. P. Heimerl, High School, 
Sauk Centre. 

Missouri: Lucas Sterne, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg. 

Ohio: Mildred C. Siefert, Cuyahoga 
Heights High School, Cleveland. 

Wisconsin: Clemens Wisch, Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School, Milwaukee. 


DISTRICT 5—WESTERN | 

Colorado: Ruth L. Roberts, A & M Col- 
lege, Fort Collins. 

Kansas: Mary Irene Brock, Wyandotte 

High Sehool, Kansas City. 

Montana: Mrs. Brenda Wilson, Montana 
State University, Missoula. 

Nebraska: Helen Eighmy, The University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

New Mexico: Floyd W. Kelly, Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. 

North Dakota: Verna L. Wickam, State 
Teachers College, Minot. 

Oklahoma: Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater. 

South Dakota: Hulda Vaaler, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion. 

Texas: Eugene H. Hughes, The University 
of Houston, Houston. 

Wyoming: Pending. 


DISTRICT 6—PACIFIC 

Arizona: C. D. Cocanower, Junior College, 
Phoenix. 

California: Mary Alice Wittenberg, George 
Washington High School, Los Angeles. 

Idaho: Marcia Witter, High School, Boise. 

Nevada: Mildred Klaus, Reno High School, 
Reno. 

Oregon: Clara Voyen, Albany High School, 
Albany. 

Utah: Nellie Ray, Snow College, Ephriam. 

Washington: Emnra Glebe, State Teachers 
College, Pullman. 

Hawaii: Jeanette W. Tilley, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Boston Meetings 


July 3, 1949—National Council for Busi- 
ness Education (UBEA Executive 
Board) 


July 4, 1949—Fellowship Breakfast 
July 4, 1949—Representative Assembly 


All meetings will be held at the Hotel 
Touraine instead of Hotel Statler as an- 
nounced in the March issue of UBEA 
Forum. 


Federal Aid 

$246, providing $300 million per year 
to assist the states in finaneng their public 
schools, was formally reported with a “do 
pass” recommendation to the Senate 
March 25. The bill was reported with sev- 
eral committee amendments which, when 
approved by the Senate, will strengthen 
the measure. 


As originally drawn, S246 assured a 
minimum school program based upon the 
expenditure of $50 a year for each child 
in average daily attendance. The commit- 
tee version lifted the figure to $55. 


House plans for hearings on education 
measures have not as yet matured. It is 
generally understood that the House Sub- 
committee on Federal Aid to Education 
will not get into action until the labor bill 
and the minimum-wage bill, recently re- 
ported, have been disposed of. 


What Business Teachers Can Do 


You can help now by doing the follow- 
ing things: (1) Write your two U. S. 
Senators, expressing your support of 
$246, your hope for prompt action by the 
Senate, and your request that they work 
hard for the enactment of S246. 


(2) Write your Congressman, express- 
ing your deep interest in federal aid to 
education without federal control and ask 
him to work hard for the early enactment 
of such legislation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


(3) Encourage the immediate adoption 
of resolutions favorable to federal aid to 
education, without federal control, by your 
local education association and by lay 
groups in your community. See that copies 
of these are promptly transmitted by the 
proper organization official to your two 
U. S. Senators and to your Representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives. 
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Job Analysis and Curriculum Building 
for Distributive Occupations 


Job analyses can supply the data for building complete programs, 
series of courses to provide functioning subject matter in the curriculum. 


By HUGHES M. BLOWERS 

Regional Supervisor of Distributive Education 
Bureau of Business Education 

California State Department of Education 
Berkeley, California 


In their classic text, Foundation of Curriculum Build- 
ing,' the authors mention three methods traditional in 
the selection of course content. They are given as follows: 

The Caesar-Cicero-Virgil method. This is translated 
to mean the ‘‘acceptance’’ method; the acceptance, in 
whole or in part, of traditional courses of study. In this 
approach to curriculum, ‘‘no attempt is made to de- 
velop new teaching content.’’ The authors illustrate 
this method by reference to the recommendations of the 
conference on Latin in the Report of the Committee of 
Ten.2 The Committee was content merely to prescribe 
‘‘which books of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil should be 
studied in particular years.’’ 

The Scissors and Paste Pot method. Teachers, super- 
visors, superintendents, ‘‘curriculum architects’’ make 
collections of course-of-study bulletins; ‘select portions 
from many courses.’ It would be better, say the au- 
thors, to look over the many courses of study available 
and ‘select the one which appears best,’ rather than 
gather segments from different sections of the country, 
written from many different standpoints to meet diver- 
gent needs, fitting them together to form a ‘‘new 
course. ”’ 

The Frequency Count method. ‘Many who would 
scorn the scissors-and-paste-pot method . . . advocate a 
more ‘‘scientific’’ procedure .... They hold that course- 
of-study building is a... ‘‘sifting process’. ... They 
would build a new course by collecting a sufficient num- 


ber of representative courses and selecting those topics - 


which occur most frequently.’ A contrary point of view 
argues that ‘it is not always wise to follow current prac- 
tice, and particularly the median of many discordant 
practices .... A course of study is not a pack of cards to 


be reshuffled from time to time... .’ 
1Foundations of Curriculur: Building by John K. Norton and Margaret 
Alltneker No~ton, Chapter III. Ginn and Company, 1936. 


2Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary Schools, p. 74. American 
Book Company, 1894. 
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In appraising the foregoing methods of curriculum 
building, the authors point out that all three procedures 
‘start with the existing curriculum.’ The first selects 
blindly ; the second selects subjectively ; the third selects 
‘“by statisties,’’ tallying topies according to frequency 
count. 

And then, with the microscope of their thinking 
focused for a few minutes on vocational education the 
authors write, ‘When training is being planned for one 
particular job ... the problem narrows down to an an- 
alysis of the major and minor duties of that job, the 
knowledge, habits, and skills required for success in it, 
and the development of appropriate instructional units.’ 

Today we have largely outgrown the heated arguments 
of earlier years when the question of the ‘‘proper’’ edu- 
cational method occupied the entire stage of pedagogical 
debate. Of late years the equally important question of 
curriculum content has been receiving the spotlight of 
attention. 


The Job is the Basis 


It is now generally accepted that both method and con- 
tent are vitally important in vocational education and 
must be interdependently considered. But there may 
still remain a tendency in the traditional school to take 
it for granted that training for jobs in business can be 
adequate when drawn from a general knowledge of the 
field; and that the training needs of new and prospec- 
tive workers can be successfully met by a comfortable 
traditional curriculum of courses difficult for neither 
intructor nor administrator. 

The thesis of this article is that the vocational educa- 
tor must go to the job for his course content. 


1John K. Norton and Margaret Alltucker Norton, Foundations of Cur- 
riculum Building. Ginn and Company, 1936. 
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Job analyses may be typed according to the purpose for which each is made.” 


Training must square with the actual practices of the 
occupation and the best practices. 
taught for immediate use. 

This does not mean, however, that vocational educa- 
tion narrowly restricts the course of study to a laundry 
list of job activities. 

A well-rounded program of vocational education will 
inelude both vocational and related subjects designed to 
aid the students in attaining efficiency in job perform- 
ance, mastery of special skills, special bodies of knowl- 
edge, understandings, attitudes, judgment requisite for 
his success as a worker and as a member of his com- 
munity. 

In vocational education, subject matter must have 
functional value. 

The job analysis! gives assurance that the selection 
of functioning subject matter is objective, not swivel- 
chair, subjective. 

Analysis is what results from breaking a thing into 
its component parts. Job analysis may be defined as a 
method of scientifically dissecting a particular job in 
order to learn what goes on inside; what workers do in 
order to get the job done successfully. 

It is a surgical process, like an anatomical dissection 
to lay bare the skeleton, reveal the muscular pattern, 
mark out the circulatory and nervous systems. 

This figure of speech is an apt one. The purpose of 
job analysis is to show the basic framework of the job, 
the duties which make it move, the responsibilities which 
hold the job together, its ‘‘cireulatory’’ relationships to 
other jobs in the organization, and its place and funce- 
tion in the nerve system of the organization. 

In making a job analysis, we are interested in finding 
out what the worker.does on the job. A listing of job 
activities becomes our immediate task. But all workers 
do not perform on the same job in the same manner. 
Which one is doing the work best? Which one is most 
efficient ? 

In order that we may avoid the pitfall of ineorpo- 
rating, in our courses of study, indifferent or inefficient 
methods of work, let us now examine the different types 
of job analyses and the steps which are to be taken in 
making one for our purpose in vocational education. 


Types of Job Analyses 


Job analyses may be typed according to the purpose 
for which each is made. 

Job Evaluation. The job must be analyzed in order 
to evaluate it. Job-evaluation analysis is concerned with 
he early as 1868, the director of the Russian Imperial Technical Rail- 
way School at Moscow, Victor della Vos, is reported to have ‘analyzed into 


simple elements the processes of each trade or art to be taught and or- 
ganized these elements into tool and construction exercises.’ 
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Vocational education must be specific, concrete, and 


what the job requires of the worker in terms of hours, 
output of physical and mental energy, difficulties and 
hazards involved. The principal object of the job-evalu- 
ation analysis is to establish a basis for determining 
wages and hours of work. 

Job Improvement. The job must be analyzed and 
studied in order to improve work methods; to get more 
and better work done in less time and with less effort 
by making the best possible use of personnel, equipment, 
and materials. Time and motion studies are made of 
each operation for the purpose of work improvement and 
work simplification, by eliminating unnecessary details, 
combining and rearranging others. 

Job Assignment. The job should be analyzed in order 
to make intelligent selection and placement of personnel. 
This type of analysis is concerned with what the job 
requires of workers in terms of special skills, knowledge, 
talent, background, training; and what the job may 
offer of special interest to the worker. 

Job Training. Job analysis is essential in making a 
dependable, scientific determination of vocational course 
content. Used for training purposes, the job analysis is 
concerned with all the activities of the job, the difficul- 
ties encountered by the worker in performing them suc- 
cessfully, the conditions which surround the job and the 
type of worker best qualified to fill it. The purpose of 
this type of analysis is to reveal training needs in order 
to help the worker meet and discharge the responsibilities 
of his job efficiently and successfully. 

In order to make certain that our job analysis will 
fully reveal and identify training needs, it is imperative 
that we clearly understand the type of analysis best 
suited to our purpose. A simple listing of job activities 
might serve well enough in analyzing routine mechanical 
occupations. For the distributive occupations, where 
many situations involve mental and emotional reactions 
of both salesperson and customer, such a listing will re- 
veal only a small portion of the worker’s responsibility. 

Only a limited number of forms need to be considered 
as the basis for making a job analysis for training pur- 
poses. Before sample forms are suggested, let us consider 
the steps which one should take in preparing and pro- 
ceeding to make such an analysis. 

The writer cannot agree with others that the first 
step is the ‘determination of the goal of the course.’ A 
thorough and searching job analysis, designed for train- 
ing purposes, will reveal training needs and suggest 
material for a series of courses. It is important first to 
determine upon the goal of the analysis. If it is for the 
purpose of revealing training needs, let us adopt a suit- 
able form for our job analysis and make our analysis 
searching and thorough. It is the writer’s belief that it 
would be better not to formulate the objectives of the 
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“A well-rounded program of vocational education will include both vocational and related subjects.” 


course to be taught in advance of making the job analysis 
because of the inherent danger of forming pre-conceived 
opinions about the job and its requirements. The com- 
pleted job analysis will show objectives to be accomp- 
lished by a curriculum or course of study. 


Our analytical study cannot be successfully directed 
at a general field of work, or an occupation in general. 
For example, the occupation of ‘‘selling’’ is much too 
broad for purposes of job analysis. Our analysis must 
be focused, pinpointed upon a particular job in selling. 
Retail selling in itself comprises many selling jobs. Sell- 
ing shoes is a specific job but selling women’s sport shoes 
is more specific and requires techniques, knowledge, and 
traits which are no doubt somewhat different from those 
required in selling women’s dress shoes. 

Having determined upon the objective of the analysis 
and selected the occupation, the following steps should 
be considered : 

1. Swivel chair. Unless you are thoroughly familiar 
with the job which you are about to analyze, read up on 
the field. If job specifications are available, study them. 
Investigate literature in the field. Collect such data and 
from them make up a preliminary list of activities, 
duties and questions about the job. 

2. Method. Decide upon the method which you will 
use in collecting data. It may be you will find the in- 
terview and observation method best suited to your task ; 
or the written questionnaire; or working on the job; or 
a combination of all three. The written questionnaire is 
usually found to be relatively unsatisfactory. It the an- 
alyst is thoroughly familiar with the job, he may start 
with the introspection method, listing all the duties he 
ean recall which have come within his experience. But 
no matter how familiar one may be with the job, this 
method is neither trustworthy nor time-saving and 
should be supplemented by interview and observation. 

3. If the analyst is an experienced conference leader, 
he may bring together a small group of experienced 
workers in the occupation under study. Ten to fifteen 
people make an optimum size group. Using the tech- 
niques of conference leading, the analyst will be able 
to draw from the members a fund of specific information 
about the job. Using such first-hand material, a splendid 
check list ean be prepared for further study by the in- 
terview-observation method in the place where the job 
is performed. 

4. Make appointments for interviews and visits to 
observe employees at work. For the distributive occupa- 
tions, visits should be arranged for different times dur- 
ing the work day in order to observe workers on the 
various tasks comprising their job. Use the check list 
as a guide and add other duties as they are observed or 
brought to your attention. The supervisor and each 
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worker in the department should be made acquainted 
with the nature of your project. His understanding and 
cooperation are invaluable. 

5. After all data have been collected, make first a 
preliminary reorganization of the list of job activities, 
blocking them into their natural divisions. Discuss this 
list with one or more experienced workers. 

6. Prepare the final analysis. 

7. Have it validated by several experienced workers. 

A chart may be prepared to show frequency of occur- 
rence of specific tasks. Responsibilities shown in the 
analysis may be discussed with supervisors in order to 
determine their relative importance. 

The completed job analysis can be made the basis 
of study upon which a full training program or a series 
of courses may be constructed. It forms a reliable basis 
on which valid outlines of instruction and unit lesson 
plans may be built. 

A preliminary or explanatory statement may well 
precede page one of the completed job analysis. Such 
a statement would give general but pertinent informa- 
tion about the business from which the job under study is 
drawn, 

The following job analyses’, offered here as examples 
of our discussion, have been organized according to rel- 
atively simple forms which seem to be well suited to the 
distributive occupational fields. 


I. Job Analysis for a Salesman in a Retail Shoestore 
Part I—Duty-Responsibility Analysis 


What He Does | What He Needs to Know 


I. Receives Merchandise I. How to handle carrier’s re- 
A. Counts and inspects number ceipts. 
of cartons in shipment. How to handle loss, shortages 
B. Signs carrier’s receipt. and damages. 
How to handle cartons. 
(ete.) (ete.) 


II. Keeps Stock II. How stock is arranged by code 
A. Sorts stock and arranges on system. 
shelves in reserve and for- Re-ordering system for store. 
ward stock. 
B. Keeps stock and fixtures 
clean and neatly arranged. 
(ete.). (ete.) 


III. Assists with Displays III. Store policy of window dis- 
A. Removes window displays. play. 

B. Checks display merchandise How to return shoes to stock, 

and returns to stock. 

(ete.) (ete.) 


IV. Sells IV. Different types of customers. 

A. Greets customer. Greetings which may be used. 

B. Determines wishes of the . How to handle more than one 
customer. ‘ customer at a time. 

C. Determines size needed. 

(ete.) (ete.) 


1Prepared by student teachers and coordinators in distributive education 
methods classes at the University of California, Berkeley, conducted by 
the author. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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“The first major problem was how to present the problem.” 


Vermont Store Modernization Clinic and Exhibit 


The clinic performs useful service in acquainting business persons 


By JOHN M. MORROW 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education 
Burlington, Vermont 

d 


an 
DONALD L. ANDERSON 
Executive Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 
Burlington, Vermont 


AvuTHOR’s Nore: The Vermont Store Modernization Clinic and 
Exhibit grew out of a program of activities of the Burlington 
Chamber of Commerce. In the fall of 1947 the Chamber of Com- 
merce decided that one of the important needs for the city was a 
general store modernization program. A committee was appointed 
to direct the program which has received national acclaim. The 
authors of this article served on the committee. 

Six months later while it is difficult to say ‘‘this or that is a 
result of the clinic,’’ it is possible to see evidence that the clinic 
either planted the seeds or helped to nourish the seedlings of some 
improvements in the retail field, not only in Vermont but in a 
number of centers represented at the clinic. 


To open the way toward improved retail operations 
and merchandising, educators and businessmen from 
eastern United States and Canada joined in the first 
Vermont Store Modernization Clinic and Exhibit held in 
Burlington, Vermont. The event had little of an acad- 
emic aspect, nevertheless it fulfilled one of the funda- 
mentals of education: To develop and improve through 
study, contact and example. 

Before the first step toward physical store moderniza- 
tion could be started, the planning committee discovered 
it would be necessary to conduct an over-all educational 
campaign so that merchants and property owners would 
accept the ideas and suggestions of the store moderniza- 
tion committee. 

A separate committee was established with Mr. Mor- 
row as chairman to conduct an educational program 
which would prepare the way for the main committee. 
The committee had a difficult diplomatic problem of 
presenting the program to the merchants because busi- 
nessmen have all had systematic schooling and have en- 
larged this with specialized experience in their own type 
of business. The first major problem was how to present 
the program so that merchants would accept it without 
feeling that ‘‘outsiders’’ were trying to force something 
upon them. It also was decided that a great majority 
of the merchants did not own their own buildings and it 
would be necessary to recruit the cooperation of prop- 
erty-owners who in many instances were not business 
people. 
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with the aims and work of the distributive occupations service. 


Then it was discovered that the educational program 
had to be carried to a bigger field—the shoppers. Many 
merchants believe that drastic changes in the appear- 
ances and operations of their stores and particularly 
store modernization runs the risk of breaking the shop- 
ping habits of their regular customers and if the store 
is ‘‘too modern’’ tends to keep some shoppers out of 
their stores. While studies have proven this contention 
to be untrue, the committee felt that if the buying public 
showed a great deal of interest in modernization of 
stores and store operations it would encourage merchants 
to go ahead. The need for the cooperation of those in 
the building and construction fields, painters, decorators, 
architects, material dealers, office equipment dealers, 
bankers, and a number of other fields became apparent. 
So the committee was faced with a fourth phase of its 
educational and public relations program. 

While many types of clinics and meetings have been 
held on various phases of store modernization, improve- 
ment of merchandising, and retail operations during the 
past 10 or 12 years and a great many books and articles 
have been written on the subject, the committee felt its 
first step was to gather information and material on all 
phases of the subject as well as actual case histories of 
what had been done in other parts of the country. 

Requests for information were sent to the United 
States Office of Education and to the Distributive Edu- 
cation Services of every State Department of Education 
in the country. In addition, businessmen and business 
organizations in many parts of the country were asked 
to help. Mr. G. Henry Richert, Program Planning 
Specialist of the United States Office of Education, sent 
many helpful suggestions. The Bureau of Business Edu- 
eation_of the California State Department of Education 
also was especially helpful and sent complete details 
regarding the Business Planning Institutes which were 
so well organized and so successful in that state. Many 
other state and local departments of education furnished 
material and valuable suggestions but space prevents a 
complete listing. 
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“The planning committee found it necessary to conduct an educational campaign .. .” 


In addition to the material collected by the chairman 
of the committee, the Secretary of the Burlington Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Donald L. Anderson, interviewed edu- 
eators and businessmen over a wide area for several 
months. C. William Green of Franklin Square, Long 
Island, N. Y., who as regional manager of the Committee 
for Economic Development had done considerable work 
in helping to stimulate post-war planning by retailers, 
was most cooperative as were his former associates. Mr. 
Green and Malcolm Erb of New York City, who had 
worked with Mr. Anderson in 1943 and 1944, on the idea 
of improving retail operations at the local level gave 
their advice and assistance to the committee. 


The problem was discussed with men from all phases 
of retailing and distributive education at the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association meeting in New York in 
January, 1948. 
acquired the committee then made a careful study of 
the problem and how to solve it. 

It was determined that merely face lifting the fronts 
of stores and some modernization of interiors was only a 
partial job of the committee. Education with respect 
to financing, advertising, promotion, employee training, 
improved business equipment and systems was necessary. 
It also was determined that the presentation of speakers 
was not enough, that concrete demonstrations and ex- 
hibits were necessary so that speakers could use them 
as examples and so that those attending the meetings 
could see with their own eyes what has been done and 
what can be done in improvement of retail operations. 


The committee also decided that the proposed clinic 
and exhibit should be more than a local community 
affair so the help and cooperation of the University of 
Vermont, various Chambers of Commerce, Trade Asso- 
ciations and others in Vermont was enlisted.. In the 
course of securing information, Chambers of Commerce 
and Trade Assocications in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec as well as in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
New York became interested and they, too, joined in the 
project. 

Dr. Philipp H. Lohman, chairman of the Department 
of Commerce and Economies of the University of Ver- 
mont, was named head of the advisory committee, and 
the University extended itself in the use of its facilities 
and particulary its beautiful Fleming Museum. 


The Schedule- 


In order to permit those from a distance to attend the 
clinic in one trip and to permit a comprehensive exhibit 
it was decided that the entire series of meetings should 
be held in the shortest total elapsed time possible with- 
out crowding too many sessions or speeches into one day. 
The schedule of meetings should be arranged to permit 
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Armed with the information it had . 


Retailers from Canada at the registration desk, Fleming Museum, University 
of Vermont. 


those within daily driving distance to be at their places 
of business at the opening of the business day and still 
get to the meetings each day and return home at night. 
The hour for the opening schedule was placed at 1 p.m., 
but it was found after the sessions started the time was 
too early both for the audience and speakers so it was 
changed to 1:30. 

To set a background for the clinic a dinner meeting 
was arranged with a speaker of exceptional ability, 
thoroughly familiar with the retail picture and whose 
forward thinking and action would stir the interest and 
enthusiasm of the business people. This dinner meeting 
placed a number of problems before the committee. Some 
advocated that it should be three or four days in advance 
of the formal opening of the clinic so as to arouse enthu- 
siasm and create not only newspaper but ‘‘word-of- 
mouth’’ publicity for the clinic. Others felt it would 
mean that some would have to make two trips to Bur- 
lington and that if it were held the first day of the clinic, 
it would permit all those present to take in the dinner. 

Because of a time schedule, the clinic had to be set 
for the week of Labor Day, and the first sessions and 
dinner were held the day after Labor Day. This choice 
of time while voted as the best time by many of the mer- 
chants, proved to be one of the worst. As a result of 
actual experience the committee believes that the dinner 
meeting should have been held during the week preced- 
ing the clinic, and that the clinic should not have been 
held before the last week of September. 

The first or second weeks of September are poor be- 
cause many of the final arrangements must be made when 
a large number of persons are still on vacation or have 
just returned from vacations. The minds of many are 
still on thoughts of their vacation and have not yet 
turned to the problems coming up during the Fall and 
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“Exhibits were arranged to tell a story.” 


Winter season, which is the busiest retail season of the 
year. Later than the last week in September also gets 
the businessman into the Fall rush which means many 
retailers cannot attend. 

The committee also found that a holiday just before 
the opening of the clinic, meant that the three or four 
days of final publicity and promotion were lost and also 
interfered with speakers and exhibitors. As a result of 
experience with other meetings, it also was learned that 
clinies or serious meetings on the eve of a holiday are 
poor times. Since then it has been noted that a number 
of meetings, clinics, exhibits and the like planned for 
business people which were held last year near holidays 
or vacation periods have been scheduled this year to fall 
at least ten days or two weeks ahead or after such pe- 


riods. 
Purposes of Clinic 


The committee then went to work to establish the pur- 
poses of the clinic. Studying what had been done in 
other places and what should be done in Vermont, the 
purposes were outlined as follows: 


1. To aid businessmen to plan store and building improve- 


ments. 
2. To give employment to the hundreds of veterans who 


are now completing college or other training and are 


seeking work. 

3. To suggest plans for more efficient management and 
supervision. 

4. To show the importance of the distributive trades in 
carrying out Vermont’s program of reconstruction and 
re-employment, and in earrying out the stabilization of 
the state’s economy. 

5. To stimulate and facilitate the flow of goods and services 
through more efficient distribution which, in turn, im- 
proves the Américan standard of living. 


A careful study was made of dozens of individual 
topics to be covered during the clinic. It was decided 
that a complete coverage would be impossible but that 
considerable practical information and help could be 
presented plus creating a desire for more specific and de- 
tailed information. Each speaker was limited to 30 
minutes, followed by a 20 minute question and answer 
period and a 10 minute ‘‘break.’’ Topics were also 
grouped so that allied subjects would be discussed in 
each session and questions brought up could be an- 
swered by more than one person. 

The topics and their arrangement were as follows: 

First afternoon: modernizing store fronts and in- 
teriors; window and interior displays, and lighting— 
exteriors, windows, and interiors. 

Second afternoon: store fixtures and equipment; office 
equipment, machines and materials; panel discussion on 
first five topics. 
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Third afternoon: advertising and promotion; financing 
modernization; employee training; and the importance 
of block-wide planning. 

After the topics had been selected, the committee 
sought ways and means to secure qualified specialists in 
each field. It was believed that to ask any one com- 
pany to provide a speaker on a subject which would be 
tied in directly or indirectly with the products or serv- 
ices of the company might cause the wrong impression. 
To secure speakers the committee turned to the various 
retail and other trade associations on a national level, 
invited them to either designate a speaker for the subject 
in their field or to send us a list of speakers from their 
association who were specialists and good speakers. In 
addition, members of the committee studied the list of 
speakers they had heard within recent years on the 
topics scheduled and made recommendations. 

Correspondence and personal interviews with individ- 
uals who had participated in various retail meetings, 
modernization meetings, employee training and the like 
brought forth a number of other recommendations of 
speakers whose knowledge of the subjects and whose 
reputations in their respective fields were so high that 
their appearance on the program would not bring charges 
of commercialism or favoritism. When recommendations 
were made of outstanding experts from competing com- 
panies, both experts were invited to participate. 

Mr. Erb, Morris Lapidus of New York, W. Arthur 
Gray of Washington, D. C., and many others were not 
only helpful with suggestions but in working with the 
committee to obtain the best speakers. Every organiza- 
tion which was called upon for assistance cooperated 
100%. Invitations were extended to leaders who were 
to make the principal talks and to the panels of experts 
who were to sit in on the question and discussion periods. 
In addition to the letters written by Mr. Morrow, Dr. 
Lohman and the secretary, personal telephone calls were 
made to many of the suggested speakers. 

At this point the committee ran into its greatest diffi- 
culty—vacations. Because a majority of the sugested 
speakers were on vacations it often required two or three 
weeks to locate the speaker and get his answer, whereas 
normally this would have required two or three days. 
While the majority of speakers accepted, those who de- 
clined did so because they were due back in their offices 
the day after Labor Day and could not leave for a week 
or two. 

The committee at the same time went to work on ex- 
hibitors. It was voted that only such exhibits which 
would show a merchant how his store or its operation 
could be improved would be sought. Exhibitors were 
asked to arrange exhibits which would ‘‘tell a story,’’ 
and not merely be a display of products. About 2,000 
printed announcements were sent to local, state, regional 
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‘Many persons attending the clinic asked that it be repeated.” 


and national firms who had products or services covered 
by the topies of the clinic. In addition, Mr. Lapidus 
worked on a collection of architects, drawings and photo- 
graphs from the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

The facilities of Fleming Museum of the University 
of Vermont were contributed for meetings and displays. 
The cooperation of Mr. Eldred and his staff at the mu- 
seum in arranging the floor plan for the exhibits and in 
other assistance during the clinic was a considerable 
contribution to the success of the event. 

Because the services of the sponsoring and co-sponsor- 
ing organizations, the use of the museum, the expenses 
of the speakers and many of the other ordinary items 
of expense were contributed, the committee believed 
there would be no unusually heavy expenses for any one 
group. However, in order to handle many of the details 
extra clerical help had to be engaged, special materials 
had to be purchased, extra workers were necessary for 
various jobs and many other extra items of expense 
appeared certain. 

As these items of expense would cost approximately 
$750 in addition to the services and materials being con- 
tributed by the sponsors, the question of meeting the 
extra costs was considered. Some suggested that a regis- 
tration fee be established. However, some of the par- 
ticipants were of the opinion that such a fee would dis- 
courage attendance and defeat the purposes of the clinic. 
Some exhibitors volunteered to help share the costs and 
arrangements were worked out so that each exhibitor 
contributed toward the expenses. About $600 was re- 
ceived although extra expenses amounted to nearly 
$1,000, in addition to the contributions which had been 
made by the sponsors. 

While an accurate record was not kept by each spon- 
sor, the amount of money the sponsors spent on tele- 
phones, telegrams, postage, services of workers, printing, 
and other expenses was probably $2,000, so the actual 
cost of the clinic and exhibit was approximately $3,000. 

While the number of exhibitors was comparatively 
small, the exhibits were varied and interesting. The best 
exhibit was that of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
consisting of 12 model stores and was valued at more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. On the other extreme 
the smallest exhibit was that of a local window decorat- 
ing service and it was excellent in that it showed the 
merchant how he could set up a window display which 
was comparatively simple but attractive. 

Typical of the ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ displays were those of 
two ice cream companies which showed the small mer- 
chant how with the addition of a simple and inexpensive 
display arrangement he could convert his regular ice 
cream container into-.an ‘‘ice cream bar’’ and increase 
sales. The Bridgeport (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce 
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furnished a display showing how an entire business 
section looked and how a committee of architects work- 
ing with the store modernization committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce had suggested the entire section could 
be converted into a modern and harmonious center. The 
exhibit required more than 100 feet of wall space. 


The Clinic in Action 


About three weeks before the clinic 4,000 invitations 
were mailed to business people throughout eastern 
United States and Canada. Many were sent directly 
while others were distributed through co-sponsors and 
interested associations and Chambers of Commerce. An 
attempt was made to include manufacturers, contractors, 
office managers, retail merchants, store fixture engi- 
neers, building supply dealers, office equipment dealers, 
building equipment engineers, city planning officials, 
display managers, building owners, wholesalers, design- 
ers, painters and architects. : 

News stories telling about the forthcoming clinic and 
exhibit were released to daily newspapers throughout 
eastern United States and Canada, radio stations and 
trade publications. As the time for the clinie drew close 
the publicity within the state also stressed the fact that 
the exhibits were open to the general public and that 
clinie sessions were open to anyone interested in the 
subject. The purpose of getting the general public 
interested was to show them that modern stores and 
modern merchandising were for their benefit. 

The sessions were formally opened with representatives 
of government, business and education taking part. In 
behalf of education were Dr. Ralph E. Noble, Commis- 
sioner of Vermont’s Department of Education, and Dr. 
Lohman. 


Statements praising the program and commenting on 
the subject were received from Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer, Governor Gibson of Vermont, Earl 
Shreve, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and leaders in education and business. 
These statements were given newspaper publicity. 


In comparison to meetings held in metropolitan cen- 
ters, the numerical attendance was not great, but more 
than 500 persons attended including many from Canada. 
States and provinces represented at the sessions were 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, 
and provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

The New England Association of Commercial Execu- 
tives scheduled its September meeting in Burlington at 
the close of the clinic. This gave the members an oppor- 
tunity to hear some of the speakers and see the exhibits. 
Some of the speakers who appeared before the clinic 
remained to speak before that group. 

“(Continued ‘on page 47) 
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“It is vital that the evaluation program be given a home in the business structure.” 


Problems in the Installation of a Personnel 


Evaluation System 


An evaluation program of this nature can be installed in any size business. 


By ROBERT B. BERRY 

Personnel Consultant 

Naval Officers Placement Service, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


-From our studies in human relations we know that 
every man is very eager to learn how he is getting along 
in that important facet of his life; his job. He wants 
to know how he measures up to the requirements of his 
job and to what his employer expects of him in it. And 
yet, all too often, business makes no provision to insure 
that the worker will be told periodically and systemati- 
cally just how he is progressing. 

Once in a while we do find the employer who will give 
the employee a pat on the back for some outstanding 
effort or who will offer some constructive criticism from 
time to time. But more often than not, the worker’s 
only measure of performance will be of the nature ex- 
pressed by one employer who said, ‘‘I am too busy to 
talk with you. If you satisfy me, I’ll not say a word. 
If you’re wrong, I’ll tell you and tell you plenty.’’ 

One of the best ways to assure that good relations 
between employer and employee will be established and 
maintained is to use some systematic plan for letting 
the employee know at regular intervals just how he 
stands in his employer’s eyes. Such a plan usually is 
referred to as Merit Rating, Efficiency Rating, Worker’s 
Review, or by some similar name. Regardless of its title, 
it is a systematic program for evaluating the worker’s 
job performance, set down in writing, made at pre- 
determined regular intervals, and so organized that the 
worker may see the rating and may have an opportunity 
to agree or disagree with its findings. Should he dis- 
agree the program must provide an organized grievance 
procedure that guarantees the worker a fair and un- 
biased hearing where he will have no fear in stating his 
sincere feelings on the rating, 


Installation of a Rating System 


Many of the larger businesses in the country have had 
some experience with one or another forms of employee 
evaluation systems and many more are becoming actively 
interested in developing some program. Many smaller 
organizations also have become interested in employee 
evaluation since they have been asked by the distribu- 
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tive occupations coordinator to rate the trainees enrolled 
in work study programs. Let us list, then, the conditions 
which are likely to exist in these and, in fact, in most 
modern businesses. The firm in which the employee 
evaluation program is to be organized: 


May or may not have had experience with a work study pro- 


gram. 
Has its organization chart developed with fairly well established 


lines of responsibility. 

Has defined fairly well its levels of authority. 

Has a sincere desire to build good employer-employee relation- 
ships. 

Has little scientific knowledge of the aims and procedures of an 
employee evaluation program. 

Expects its executives and supervisors to carry a heavy work 
load. 


To gain the most active support of the executives and 
to insure the greatest chances of success any employee 
evaluation program which is to be installed must give 
consideration to the fact that the time of the supervisor 
is valuable. Therefore a system that will give the best 
results with the least expenditure of supervisory time 
will have the best possibility of success. 

Again, the program must be ‘‘tailor made’’ for the 
individual business. It should meet the objectives of and 
take into account the peculiarities of the organization 
itself. Just because a certain employee evaluation pro- 
gram has been successful in ‘‘X’’ business it does not fol- 
low that it can be transported bodily into ‘‘Y’’ business 
and operate satisfactorily there. It must also be as simple 
and uncomplicated as possible. The greater its simpli- 
city the greater its chance of success. 

In developing an employee evaluation program then, 
six questions must be answered: 


1. What are the objectives of the employee evaluation pro- 
gram? 

2. What should be the organization and administration of the 
program? 

3. Who should be responsible for making the evaluations? 

4. What forms and procedures should be used in administering 
the program? 
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“Screening interviewers provide a reservoir of leadership material.” 


5. What should be the follow-up and disposal of the completed 

evaluations? 

6. How should the results be analyzed? 

As these questions are answered in a way that meets 
the needs of the particular organization the program 
evolves naturally and will operate satisfactorily. 

1. What are the objectives of the employee evaluation 
program? 

A program may be designed to carry out many aims, 
but to avoid complicating the operation it is desirable 
to set it up with as few objectives as is possible while 
still giving results. The common and basic questions 
which the employer usually desires answered may be 
stated as follows: 

Is the worker qualified by physical, personal, and mental at- 

tributes to do the job in which he has been placed? 

Is he performing the job in which he has been placed and what 

is the caliber of his performance? 

Does he possess qualities of leadership? 

What capabilities does he have to do additional jobs? 

What training does he need to improve present job perform- 

ance? 

What training does he need for promotion? 

What action shall be taken immediately with regard to salary, 

employment, discipline, re-employment? 


Any or all of these questions may be answered through 
the rating system. 

2. What should be the organization and administra- 
tion of the program? 

It is vital that the evaluation program be given a 
home in the organization of the business structure. 
Where that home is may have considerable bearing on 
the suecess of the program. The common policy is to 
establish the evaluation program as a function of the 
personnel department, under the reponsibility of the 
director of personnel, the chief of training, or the chief 
of employment. While such supervision may be satisfac- 
tory, the evaluation program is so important to good 
personnel relations that careful study should be given 
to organizational plans in order to place this function 
where it can best serve the firm. The administration 
should be strictly on a staff level cutting through all or- 
ganizational lines to permit utilization of all abilities 
and skills discovered through the evaluation of the work- 
ers. For this reason top level authority over the move- 
ment and rearrangement of personnel is vital and the 
program can function best if the director is responsible 
only to top management. 

3. Who should be responsible for making the em- 
ployee evaluations? 

Many plans have been tried in an effort to insure 
fairness and objectivity in writing down the perform- 
ance record of the worker. Whatever system is evolved, 
simplicity and economy in the use of time and people 
are major factors to consider. One fact remains con- 
stant: that whether or not it be fair, it is the individual 
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supervisor who decides how well the worker satisfies 
the requirements of a particular job. Consequently this 
places the responsibility for worker evaluation in the 
hands of the immediate supervisor. 

4. What forms and procedures should be used in ad- 
ministering the program? 

Any evaluation program has three major steps in 
which the individual supervisor must participate : 

a. Actual employee evaluation and comparison 

b. Recording the data 

e. Follow-up or post-evaluation interview with the 

worker. 

The successful method for carrying out these steps 
must be one which considers the need for saving as much 
supervisory time as is possible while still obtaining a 
fair and complete evaluation. Also, it must be realized 
that in private business a large staff to carry out the 
evaluation program would tend to destroy its value. 
Therefore, a short, concise system requiring little or no 
duplication of effort and a one step filing and control 
system is a requirement. 

5. What should be the follow-up and disposal of the 
completed evaluations ? 

For each employee there should be provided a perma- 
nent file. Into this file the results of each periodic eval- 
uation should ultimately be placed, thus building a job 
performance history for each worker. This information 
will assist management in its decisions regarding the 
worker. It must be remembered that one series of eval- 
uations is of little value except for spot checking. One 
merit of the worker evaluation program lies in the 
cumulative case history of the worker’s performance 
that is built up over a long period of time. 

6. How shall results be analyzed? 

There must be developed a simple method to study the 
entire picture of the evaluation program. This picture 
should show what action has been taken with regard to 
workers and what results are being obtained. In addi- 
tion, it should provide a report to give management a 
periodic summary of the activities, goals, and results of 
the evaluation program. This last is vital, because man- 
agement is entitled to know what it is getting for the 
money it spends in the program and more important be- 
cause this report indicates whether or not the personnel 
relations of the organization are healthy. 

Before the evaluation program can finally be set up 


one more step is necessary; that of training. Training 


must be carried out with three groups. First, a staff of 
evaluators must. be trained to present the program and 
to carry it out; second, all supervisory personnel must 
be trained thoroughly in methods of evaluating and in 
their responsibilities toward the program and; third, the 
workers must be trained to understand how the system 
works and how it will benefit them. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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“One valuable result has been the awakening of interest in sales work as a career.” 


A State University’s Responsibility in Sales 


If good teachers in the field of salesmanship and sales-management are 
to be provided for the various levels of our educational systems, it is 
important for colleges and universities to provide the essential courses. 


By FRANK H. BEACH 
and HUGH G. WALES 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


You are on a radio quiz. The quizmaster asks you 
the following question: ‘‘What percentage of college 
men who take jobs in business immediately after gradua- 
tion either prove unsatisfactory and are fired, or leave 
voluntarily because they are misfits during their first 
year of employment?—is it 12%, 22%, 32%, or 42%? 
What is your answer?’’ 

The correct answer to this question was given by 
Roger W. Babson in his March 17, 1949 business report 
written from Babson Park, Florida. According to a 
very recent survey of 1167 college graduates who were 
employed by 247 different companies, 42% were either 
dismissed or left because they proved to be square pegs 
in round holes during their first year of work. Granted, 
all of these were not engaged in sales work; however, 
better than 30% of the entire number were, if recent 
statistical data on that point can be accepted as correct. 
For this appalling waste of money, time, effort and 
youthful enthusiasm for the ‘‘first job,’’ we must blame 
... WHOM? Is it businessmen, guilty of doing a poor 
job of selecting people with the proper abilities and 
qualities to assure a much higher percentage of per- 
manence? Is it the college graduates themselves, who 
have spent four years beyond their high school educa- 
tion in preparing themselves in a special manner for 
some particular type of business activity? Is it the par- 
ents, who performed such a poor job of equipping their 
children with the personality traits usually associated 
with business that even with a college education, 42% 
are found incompetent, misplaced, and unworthy of 
further development by their company? Or is it the 
colleges and universities with schools of commerce or 
business that have been falling down on their task of 
providing their graduates with the skills, tools and atti- 


tudes essential to success in their chosen occupation? 


The serious attention and study which has already 
been devoted to this problem by some of the larger 
schools of business in this country since V-J Day may 
be a partial admission on their part of some responsi- 
bility for the high percentage of turnover of their gradu- 
ates. Some few, in addition to turning out graduates 
in such business curricula as marketing, advertising and 
selling, retailing, wholesaling, purchasing and related 
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fields of merchandising, have raised the searching 
question—‘‘ What is our responsibility in sales educa- 
tion and training to provide a much lower and more 
favorable turnover record for our own graduates and 
those from other educational institutions?’’ The fol- 
lowing article presents the answer of one of the largest 
schools of business in the country to this problem.’ 

In the first place, responsibility for four different 
phases of an educational and training program were 
recognized. 

(1) A responsibility to provide a fundamental understanding 
of sales principles for those students who have no desire 
to get into salesmanship or sales management at the pres- - 
ent time, but who will need to apply the fundamental prin- 
ciples of selling no matter in what occupation they engage. 

(2) A responsibility to provide adequate courses of study for 
students who intend to specialize in sales activities or in 
teaching. 

(3) A responsibility for research and other publications to en- . 
rich the literature and experience in sales training and 
education. 

(4) A responsibility to provide opportunities for those who are 
already in sales work to acquire additional formal training 
at the adult level. 

As the reader studies this list of responsibilities there 
is little doubt that his thinking turns toward the prob- 
lem of ‘‘objectives’’ in carrying out this program. Most 
educators would agree, without doubt, that major ob- 
jectives and individual course objectives would be nec- 
essary to do an intelligent job of developing a sales 
training and educational program in terms of the above 
responsibilities. In the writers’ opinion the responsi- 
bility of the school to sales education and training must 
take its initial formulation in a total program rather 
than in individual courses. The acceptance of these 
responsibilities is substantially a matter of (1) the abil- 
ity of the institution, (2) the recognized needs for de- 
veloping a program, and (3) the willingness of the 
University to provide the necessary resources. 

Let us examine now in some detail the manner in 
which the University of Illinois has attempted to develop 
this program and to meet, in as adequate a manner as 
possible under present conditions of staff and facilities, 
this four-fold responsibility. 


1College of Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois. 
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“Advanced sales students should be encouraged to do actual sales work.” 


At Illinois, as at every similar institution of higher - 


learning, there are many students enrolled in other col- 
leges than Commerce and Business Administration who 
recognize the value of an understanding of sales prin- 
ciples and techniques to people not engaged in sales 
work. In other words every occupation calls for the 
application of salesmanship principles at one time or 
another. This is so well known that it needs no further 
elaboration. Again, many students enrolled in these 
various curricula have no intention at present of enter- 
ing sales work; however, many of them will sooner or 
later find themselves engaged in selling activity of one 
kind of another. Because the need for some knowledge 
of the techniques and strategems of the salesman is so 
common to every phase of human association, and be- 
cause some of the students graduating from Liberal Arts, 
Engineering, Journalism, Agriculture and the physical 
sciences will eventually become salesmen, a basic and 
introductory course in salesmanship is highly desirable. 
At Illinois the great problem has been to find sufficient 
staff to permit the enrollment of the students desiring 
to take the work without insisting upon prerequisites 
impossible for many of them to meet because of the 
demands of their own curricula. 

The introductory, basic course gives a comprehensive 
understanding of our present sales organization, and 
explains the various kinds and types of selling and 
sales jobs. It emphasizes the importance of selling per- 
sonality, of product knowledge, and prospect under- 
standing. The handling of the sales interview, from 
prospecting and the preapproach through the approach, 
demonstration, meeting objections and the close is given 
the greatest amount of attention and emphasis. This 
course has as its primary objective establishing the 
point of view that the ability to get along with other 
people, to be able to influence the actions of others in a 
desired manner to accomplish certain ends is a valuable 
skill to have, no matter what one’s occupation may be. 
Then should one find himself actually engaged in selling 
later on, some appreciation of the skills necessary for 
suecess will already have been developed. If the stu- 
dents gained nothing more from a course like this than 
a better understanding of how goods are sold by per- 
sonal salesmanship, the contribution made by salesmen 
to a higher standard of living, the economic importance 
of the demand stimulated in this manner, and the ability 
to be more effective in their ‘‘buymanship’’ because of 
their study of salesmanship, the work would be well 
worth while. One of the valuable results of the course 
has been the awakening of a real interest in sales work 
as a career in some that might otherwise have continued 
to look upon the salesman as an economic wastrel. This 
in itself is one form of sales training which is worth 
while because of its after effects upon the individual. 

The second major responsibility in our four point 
program offers the University its greatest challenge. 


APRIL, 1949 


To those students planning on a sales career, Illinois 
is attempting to go as far as is possible in giving them 
the training that must be secured either while in col- 
lege or from their own company following graduation. 


Work Experience 


Not only should time be given to the improvement of 
selling skills but methods of critically appraising the 
sales presentations given by student salesmen is a very 
useful skill to develop. Sales training is accomplished 
by having students give actual sales demonstrations in 
the classroom, by the use of visual aids, and by having 
competent salesmen present ‘‘model’’ sales demonstra- 
tions. The classroom, of course, is one of the poorest 
training grounds for salespeople. In view of this fact 
advaneed sales students have been encouraged to do 
actual sales work. In many instances employers seek 
part time sales people from classes of advanced students. 

To obtain skill in making a critical appraisal of sales 
presentations students have been provided with forms 
or outlines with which to make analyses of classroom 
sales demonstrations. Furthermore field research work 
has been conducted by having students make surveys 
of the techniques employed by retail salespeople. Our 
students have gone to retail institutions as potential 
customers. During the time that the retail salesperson 
is carrying on the sales demonstration, the student is 
making a critical mental appraisal of the techniques 
employed. After leaving the store the student must 
complete a detailed questionnaire. These are later tabu- 
lated and analyzed for publication. Students have 
found this kind of work interesting and of considerable 
educational value. It is an application of research 
methodology to sales work. 


Sales Management Courses 


In addition to the two courses in salesmanship already 
described a course in sales management has an important 
part in fulfilling the second responsibility. Activities 
related to the stimulation of sales, operative problems 
that deal with the selection, training, supervision, and 
motivation of salesmen, occupy a considerable portion 
of the course materials. In addition such topies as sales 
territories, routing of salesmen, setting of sales quotas, 
and product information, are all a part of such a course. 
If a student never gets to the management level of 
sales activities, such a course should be very helpful to 
him in understanding the policies which management 
formulates. 

As mentioned previously, a ‘‘facts’’ approach must 
be taken to the management problems. The person in 
charge of the course follows the policy of using the 
ease method—selected logical problems taken from 
various actual business situations. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


nition of the value of these joint projects which combine 
the efforts of business educators and representatives of 
trade associations. 

The following booklets, prepared by the Business Edu- 
eation Service of the U. S. Office of Education in co- 
operation with respective trade associations, have been 
used widely by educators in the distributive-occupations 
field : 

Fitting and Selling Shoes, 1945. Vocational Education Bul- 

letin No. 230. 86 pp. 25e. 

Training Restaurant Personnel, 1942. Vocational Educa- 

tion Bulletin No. 222. 274 pp. 55e. 

Selling Home Furnishings, 1941. Vocational Education Bul- 

letin No. 216. 275 pp. 65e. 

Retail Job Analysis and Evaluation, 1946. 

The first three of these bulletins are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

A list of publications of three retail trade associations, 
selected on the basis of their value as source materials 
for classes in retail training, is presented in this article. 

A. National Retail Dry Goods Association 
100 West 31st Street 
New York 1, N. Y. : 
1. Merchandising Arithmetic for Retail Training. 


Starting with an explanation of the Profit and Loss 
Statement, this textbook covers retail inventory meth- 
ods, merchandise budget, buying plans, price lines, mark- 
ups and markdowns, ete. (Excellent for use as one of the 
textbooks in a program of distributive education.) 53 pp. 
Price, $1.50 a copy; in quantities of 10-19 copies, $1.00 
each; 20-99 copies, $.75 each. 

2. Training Film Directory. Describes the most re- 
cent films for use in training employees on merchandise 
information, salesmanship, and store operating activities. 
States how and where each film may be obtained, and 
specifies running time and conditions of distribution. 

3. Bibliography for Retailers. 1946 revision. Lists 
selected books and reference sources on all phases of 
retail operation, and specifies author, date of publication, 
publisher, and publisher’s address. Price to non-mem- 
bers, $.50. 

4. The Retail Personnel Primer. All phases of the 
personnel job are covered, including employment, train- 
ing, customer relations, ete. Price to non-members, 
$2.50. 

5. Making Friends for Your Store. By Lew Hahn 
and Charles E. Harner. A basic manual on the use of 
public relations in retailing. Price, $.25. 

6. Management and Personnel Forum, 1947. Pro- 
ceedings of the Store Management and Personnel Con- 
ference held in Pittsburgh, May, 1947. A reference 
book and guide to current developments and thinking 
on such important matters as supervisory training; sim- 
plifying handling operations (with supplementary plans 
and sketches); increasing production; employee rela- 
tions; initial training; visual aids; and other personnel 
and operating problems. Price to non-members, $10.00. 

7. The Retail Inventory Method in Practical Opera- 
tion. Accompanied by illustrative forms and examples. 
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Includes section on merchandise planning and open-to- 
buy. Price to non-members, $2.50. 

8. The Story of Unit Control. Prepared by a store 
that has done an outstanding job in the installation of a 
simple, effective unit-control system. Well illustrated. 
Price to non-members, $2.50. 

9. Retail Advertising Fundamentals. Procedures of 
sales promotion and advertising, covering such subjects 
as tools of sales promotion; the buying plan; basic ele- 
ments needed for successful advertisements ; layout and 
art; production; color; the importance of proofs; use 
of linage statistics; and terms used in retail advertising. 
Price to non-members, $4.00. 

10. Improving Smaller Store Advertising and Pro- 
motion. A practical account of how smaller stores can 
make their advertising dollars more productive. It con- 


tains fundamental information on budgeting and plan- 


ning, use of newspaper space, mats, and other outside 
services which are available. Price to non-members, 
$1.50. 

11. Small Store Problems. Papers dealing with prob- 
lems pertaining to financing, customer service and per- 
sonnel procedures of small stores. Price to non-members, 
$1.50. 

12. Retail Job Analysis and Evaluation. A general 
guide on the purposes, procedures, and advantages of 
job analysis and job evaluation, prepared jointly by the 
NRDGA and the Business Education Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education. Price to non-members, $3.50. 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Booklets—(Copiously illustrated and written in a style that is 
interesting and stimulating to students of high school age.) 


1. Store Modernizing Guide $1.00 
2. Master’ Letter Manual 1.00 
3. Stimulating Sales the Year ’Round 1.00 
4. Establishing and Operating a Store 15 
5. Produce Guide 25 
6. Self-Service Selling of Produce 10 
7. Dollar Garden 15 
8. Credit and Delivery 15 
9. So You’re Going to Advertise 25 
10. Meat Retailing Operations 25 
11. Personnel Training Program 1.00 
12. What Every Clerk Should Know .20 
13. Checker’s Manual 25 


Sound Slidefilm— 

Dollar Garden. This is an excellent film to present 
to retailing students, especially those who are working 
part-time or full-time in grocery stores. It covers the 
fundamentals of retail produce operation including 
equipment, layout, floor space, management, proper 
handling and preparation, display color contrast, and 
profit and loss control. The film gives a 27-minute 
story revolving around two main characters, one of 
whom is a highly successful produce operator, the 
other a retailer seeking knowledge. 

Magazine— 
National Grocers Bulletin. This monthly magazine 
gives practical suggestions on merchandising, manage- 
ment, and operation of food stores. Price, $1.00 a 
year. 
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MAKE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING COPIES 


A Stylus for Every Need 
For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 
identification. 


Many Styles 

of Letters and Numbers 
Lettering guides of molded 
plastic. Greater thickness for 
strength, easy handling. 


Attractive Shades and 
Patterns 

Screen plates in new large 
size to dress up your mimeo- 
graph work with shadings in 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- 
tic, restful amber color. 


Drafting Table Precision 
The Mimeoscope (R) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
drawing, lettering. Shown 
here is the model 5 on Tilto- 
scope model 35 base. 


"Know how to run a mimeograph?” 


That’s a question more and more job applicants are 


hearing these days. So it’s no wonder that more and 


more pupils areasking foracoursein mimeographing. 


Setting up such a course is easy, with the many serv- 


ices and teaching aids offered by A. B. Dick Company. 


Emphasis is placed on step-by-step progress, simple di- 


rections, self-teaching, and stimulation of interest. 


For teaching purposes—and for fast, economical produc- 


tion of paperwork—there’s a model to suit your needs in the 


complete line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use with all 


makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. Call your near- 


est A. B. Dick distributor, or send coupon for complete details. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 
eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 


... the ‘s rst name in n mimeographing 


Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. 


y hit New Accessories Make Professional Looking Copies 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UB 449 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 10) .« 
of pica type or elite type in typewriting business letters.? 
In the article referred to, it was found that nearly 95 
per cent of all business letters were written with type- 
writers having elite type and did not refer to the per 
cent of offices using pica and/or elite type as does the 
present study. It was found that most of the large offices 
use elite type, and have more typewriters than small of- 
fices; therefore, a very high per cent of letters would be 
typed with elite type. 
Question 5: If you use pica type, do you or your office 
have any special reasons for doing so? 
The reasons most frequently given for using pica type 

are: 

1. Better and more carbon copies. 

2. Better for invoicing. 

3. Easier to read. , 
Question 6: If you use elite type, do you or your office 
have any special reasons for doing so? 

The reasons most frequently given for using elite type 

are: 

1. Looks better or neater. 

2. Necessary in filling in forms. 

3. Saves space—get more on a page. 
Question 7: If you changed from pica to elite type, were 
you immediately aware that a difference in spacing ex- 
isted ? 


iBast, M. L., ‘“‘€lassroom Typewriters—Pica or Elite,” Business Educa- 
tion World, April 1948, pp. 454-6. 


Number Per Cent 


Yes 37 88 
No 5 12 
Total 42 100 


The results indicate that 12 per cent of the typists 
that changed from pica to elite type were not aware that 
a difference in spacing existed when they made the 
change. This means that they used a shorter line than 
they were taught to use in school. This seems to indicate 
that our typing teachers are not too aware of the prob- 
lems the typists have when they get out on the job. 

The following questions apply only to those who 
learned on pica type and then changed to elite type. 
Question 8: If you learned on pica type and then 
changed to elite type, did you still use the same length 
line at first in typing letters? That is, a 60-space line 
on pica and then a 60-space line on elite machines. (This 


would give a shorter line.) 
Number Per Cent 


Yes 16 39 
No 26 61 
Total 42 100 


In the survey it was discavered that two typists had 
been trained to set up their length of line for typing 
letters in terms of inches rather than the traditional 
space line. This made no adjustment problem for these 
typists. This is in keeping with a suggestion made by 
the author in a previous article.” 

It seems to me that the above findings indicate a big 


“Ibid; p. 455. 


Attend Summer 
School in the Colorful 
Southwest 


Highlands University, located in the 
Cool northeast corner of New Mexico offers 
: ,you the ideal combination of cool cli- 
Climate : mate and mountain recreational facili- 
ties that will make your summer school 
e a highly enjoyable experience. 

Faculty: Dr. Paul Lomax of New 
Accredited York University who will be on the cam- 
Cusduat pus during the first part of the summer 
raduate session, heads the guest faculty that 
Courses also includes Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga of 
Arizona State at Tempe and Mrs. Ger- 
. trude Bates of Loveland, Colorado. 
Vernon Payne, head of the Highlands 
University business administration will 

June 6— direct the program. 
July 15: Courses: A complete program of 
July 16— graduate and undergraduate courses 
y will be offered. A card will bring you 

August 19 a catalogue. 


HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 


LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 


The New GreeG SHORTHAND MANUAL 


will be presented by the authors 
Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek 
this summer in three one-week 


GREGG COLLEGE SPECIAL METHODS 
COURSES 


July 11-15. For high school teachers. 
Staff: CHARLEs E. ZouBex, W. W. Lewis and others. 


July 18-22. For high school teachers. 
Staff: Louis A. Lestiz, W. W. Lewis and others. 


August 1-5. For business school teachers. 
Staff: CHARLEs E. ZouBek, W. W. Lewis and others. 


The special o.2-week courses replace the usual six-weeks 
Summer Session for teachers. Registration fee is $5. Each 
seminar will include not only a review of Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified but also of teaching methods in typing and 
transcription. 
For full details write at once to 


PAUL M. PAIR, Director 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


37 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3 
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weakness in our teaching of letter placement. I believe 
that we could at least teach some judgment placing of 
letters similar to that taught by the shorthand teacher. 
The above weakness is indicated further by the findings 
of the following question. 


Question 9: If you did not change your length of line 


at first, did you do so after typing for a short period of 
time ? 
Number Per Cent 


Yes 12 75 
No 4 25 
Total 16 100 


A very interesting discovery was made in the answers 
to the above question. Of the 16 typists in question 8 
who did not change the length of line in typewriting a 
letter—continued to use a short line—4 did not make any 
change even after typing for some time because they did 
not think it necessary to do so. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, that a sense of balance should be taught to 
students. Let us at least have a few typewriters with 
elite type in our classroom so that students can learn 
to make these adjustments before they get on the job. 
Question 10: Did you make the adjustment by yourself 


or were you asked to do so? 
Number Per Cent 


By myself 10 83.3 
Asked to change —_______ 2 16.7 
12 100.0 


I believe that taking all of the above results into con- 
sideration, the results indicate a pretty good ability on 


the part of typists to make adjustments by themselves, 
but that much help could be given by the teacher once 
he is aware of what help is needed. 


Conclusions 


The survey shows quite conclusively that most typists 
were trained to type on typewriters with pica type, in 
fact only 10 per cent of those surveyed had any training 
on machines with elite type. 

On the other hand, the typewriters used in business 
offices, according to the survey, consisted of 82 per cent 
elite and only 18 per cent pica type. This is almost the 
exact opposite of what these typists were trained to use. 

As a final check on the reliability of the findings of 
the survey on the use of pica and elite typewriters, a 
separate count was taken of the typewriters used in just 
one large office building in Oklahoma City. Out of 50 
additional typewriters checked, 78 per cent consist of 
elite and 22 per cent of pica. None of the offices in this 
check had over three typewriters, which was somewhat 
different from the large number found in some of the 
large industries in the survey. None of the offices in- 
cluded in the first survey was contacted in the second 
analysis, thus eliminating any particular duplication of 
offices which would affect the validity of the study. The 
small difference between the findings of the first survey 
and the second check-up would seem to indicate that the 
findings are reliable. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


- (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


2. Adequate attention is given to such specialized mediums of 


3. According to the modern concept of selling, this book 


NEW—FIFTH EDITION 


By Walters and Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for 
the first course in a complete program of distributive 
education or for a single basic general course of 
selling. 


. The fundamental principles of selling are applied to all types 
of sales activities, although emphasis is placed upon retail 
selling since most opportunities are in this field. 


selling as advertising, letters, display, telephone, and radio. 


emphasizes the consumer point of view and the rendering 
of service to consumers. ; 


. Personality development is woven into the course so that all 
students will benefit from its study even though they may 
not become salesmen. 


The rich cases, projects, and discussion material have been 
drawn from actual experiences in real selling situations. 
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Elwell-Breidenbaugh-Lins 
ea book offers outstanding advantages. Bookkeeping procedures are broken 
down into short, clear-cut, thoroughly taught steps. Exercises after each step 
enable the student to apply his learning at once. Problems bring together and 
drive home new concepts. 
Boston 17 A Few of the Notable Features 
ew Tor 
Chicago 16 Early introduction and frequent repetition of the bookkeeping cycle. Emphasis 
ag on debit and credit and account classification. Parallel development of special 
Columbus 16 or combination journals. Emphasis on multi-columnar journals. Every step 
toon : clearly illustrated with script forms and diagrams. Comprehensive treatment 
of taxes and payroll records. 


Graded to the reading level of high school students. Easy, interesting style. 
Matter developed from the simple to the complex, in logical, teachable steps. 
CDMIANY Uses the terms and procedures of today’s business. 


Coming Soon—for Fall Use 


Clear, Graphic, Up-to-the-Minute 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Elementary Course 


Office Standards 


(Continued from page 18) 


about bookkeeping, commercial geography, business law, 
business arithmetic, junior business training, salesman- 
ship, economics, and the many other subjects included in 
the business curriculum? In each of these subjects 
students are usually required to make oral or written 
reports and participate in the discussion of subject 
matter or projects assigned. Here is a golden oppor- 
tunity. If remedial teaching of English is made one of 
the goals at the beginning of each course, it could be 
very easily integrated with the technical subject matter 
to be presented. 

What about the time element? The individual.teacher 
must decide whether it is more important to help the 
student to get a firm foundation in fundamentals which 
are basic to all subject matter or whether he can justify 
cramming the student with technical information and 
ignore basic general education. 

Let every instructor follow this procedure, and an 
all-around improvement will soon be evident. The same 
procedure may be followed in developing better hand- 
writing and arithmetical skill. 

The type of teaching suggested above though not 
spectacular, does bring results. The businessman will 
be the first to applaud such a plan on the part of the 
business departments of the high schools and colleges. 
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Berry 
(Continued from page 35) 


This training is the responsibility of the director of 
evaluations. It is the most important of all installation 
activities for no matter how good the program may be 
it will fail if the supervisory organization does not fully 
understand how it works and if the workers are not 
aware of the benefits which they may derive from it. 

The discussion which follows is a description of one 
employee evaluation program which utilized in most in- 
stances the factors described as necessary for a success- 
ful program. In the beginning, provision was made by 
management for the introduction of such a program. It 
was incorporated into the Personnel Division with the 
director responsible directly to the Director of Person- 
nel. 

Objectives which management desired to have met 
through the program were outlined as follows: 

a. Is the worker qualified to do the job 

b. What is the quality of his job performance? 

e. Is the worker of leadership caliber? 

d. What training does the worker need? 

The director of the worker evaluation program was 
given full authority to carry out the program. He was 
to secure and train staff members he felt would he 
needed. Responsibility for evaluating the individual 
worker was vested in the supervisory staff. Each super- 
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H E A TT H texts in business education 


By J. C. TRESSLER and M. C. LIPMAN. Complete instruc- 


BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


ing in a variety of business situations. Part Two—the Handbook 
section—provides drill on grammar, punctuation, and spelling, 
and serves as a reference book on correct usage. Simple, concise 
instructions and lively, to-the-point cartoons. 


By H. L. FORKNER, A. E. OSBORNE, and J. E. O'BRIEN. 
Trains the student to take dictation and to transcribe it in good 
form, with correct spelling, syllabication, punctuation, and proper 
English usage . . . Vocabulary composed of the first 3,000 high- 
frequency words of the Horn Basic Vocabulary; all typing and 


CORRELATED 
DICTATION AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 


Pitman Edition: 555 pages. Teachers Manual. Record Sheet. 


Boston — New York 


D.C. Heath and Company — 


tion in Business English. Part One deals with writing and speak- . 


shorthand strokes are counted. Gregg Edition: 555 pages. ° 


Chicago — Atlanta — 


San Francisco — 


Dallas — London 


visor was expected to evaluate those employees only who 
were directly responsible to him : 

In the area of methods a novel departure from most 
worker evaluation programs was inaugurated. Instead 
of using a check sheet in making the evaluations, a 
trained interviewer discussed each worker with his 
supervisor. It was felt that by introducing a skilled in- 
terviewer into the picture more objectivity could be 
gained and also that it would be possible to evaluate 
on a more common ground the various type jobs within 
the organization. 

Upon completion of the interview the interviewer must 
write up the findings in duplicate. These forms are then 
given to the director of the program for analysis. 

Evaluations are made at six month intervals by the de- 
partment. No attempt is made to evaluate the worker 
by employment anniversary date. Upon completion of a 
department the evaluation forms are reviewed by the 
director to determine those considered to possess leader- 
ship qualities. The working copy of the evaluations of 
these workers is used to develop a promotional potential 
file. 

When it was believed the employees needed training 
the working copy of the evaluations was turned over to 
the Training Department. The Training Director gives 
special training to this group of employees in an at- 
tempt. to upgrade their productivity. The workers who 
have been rated by their supervisors as being in the low- 


APRIL, 19439. : 


er third of the group are then interviewed by the eval- 
uation staff to determine what action should be taken. 
Those workers considered as candidates for promotion 
are then interviewed by the director and so are further 
screened. Those surviving are recommended for leader- 
ship training and/or promotion or are held as a reservoir 
for future openings. With the large middle group no 
action is taken except to assign needed training. 

Those workers classified as unsatisfactory are further 
screened by the program director in an effort to detect 
personality clashes or subjectivity in the evaluation. 
Many have been transferred, others were placed in in- 
tensified training and some who were truly unfit have 
been released immediately in the belief that it is more 
fair to discharge such a worker than to lead him along 
in the thought that he is doing an acceptable job. 

In general, this system has proved to be a simple and 
economical one. It is unnecessary to develop various 
forms for use in evaluating various types of jobs. It 
does not require that employees on different types of 
jobs be compared one with another in regard to pro- 
duction. The entire program can be carried out with the 
director and one evaluation interviewer for each group 
of fifteen hundred employees. 


Specific findings of the first eighteen months of the 
program have been as follows: 


1. Careful analysis of the evaluation reports has re- 
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MERCHANDISE INFORMATION 
SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By Harry Q. Packer and Louise S. Hitchcock 


FURNISHES FACTS ON MERCHANDISE COMPRISING 
96% OF ITEMS SOLD IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


'HIS new, compact text provides information and sales tips about 30 de- 

partments of merchandise sold in the modern retail store. Written in a 
brisk style, every word counts towards the author’s aim—to provide all vital 
facts about a vast array of merchandise. Thirty-two striking photographs 
show typical departments in stores of today. 
Especially useful as a basic text in the retail selling phase of distributive 
education courses . . . and in courses on merchandise information, merchan- 
dising, textiles, and non-textiles. It may also be used as a supplemetary 
text on salesmanship, retail selling, home economics, retailing, and mer- 
chandising. 
The authors have wide experience in both the teaching and actual business 
of selling. Mr. Packer is Supervisor of Distributive and Business Education, 
State of Delaware. Miss Hitchcock is now Chairman of the Department of 
Retailing and Distributive Education at Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia. She has occupied selling positions in main-floor and ready- 
to-wear departments of important retailing establishments throughout the 
country. 


Published 1949 Approx. 320 pages 
Send for your free examination copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK Il, N. Y. 
Publishers of THOMAS SHORTHAND Texts— 
Now Taught in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 


6” x 9” 


WHO? 


WHO has a system that is easier to learn, 
simpler to teach, and surer to read? 


WHO has new textbooks which present 
this system in logical and concise 
form, with ample built-in cyclic re- 
view, and new and effective work- 
book techniques to insure rapid and 
efficient learning? 


WHO produces stenographers who can 
satisfy the demand of employers for 
a greater volume of more accurate 
transcript? 

WHO? 


No one but 


Dewey 
Shorthand 


Write TODAY for information 
and a free copy of 
“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


vealed many supervisors who lacked understanding 
of the principles of good personnel relations. 

2. Screening interviews provided a reservoir of leader- 
ship material from which over fifty first and second 
level supervisors were selected in the first eight 
months of the program’s operation. 

3. Interviews with the lower and unsatisfactory 
groups brought about one hundred and twenty 
transfers in the first six months. Of these transfers 
one hundred and five have been successful. 

4. A noticable lift in employee morale could be felt 
throughout the organization. There was an eager- 
ness on the part of all workers to talk over their 
own evaluations. 

5. On the basis of eighteen months’ operation it has 
been noted that in many instances the poorer em- 
ployees have begun to benefit from the evaluations 
and have improved markedly on their weak points. 

6. There has been an increasing awareness on the part 
of the supervisory personnel as to the importance 
of people. 

7. From the standpoint of the workers many have 
stated that they appreciate being told at regular 
intervals of their strengths and weaknesses. They 
believe that going over the evaluation report with 
the supervisor has helped them to understand bet- 
ter the problems of the organization. 


From the standpoint of management the results have 
been in line with the objectives that were originally 
established providing a simple economical and efficient 
worker evaluation program which gives managements 
clear and concise answers to questions on personnel 
quickly and easily, improving worker morale and job per- 
formance, and strengthening employer-employee rela- 
tionships. 


Beach-Wales 
(Continued from page 37) 


If emphasis is to be given to a research approach to 
sales problems, it has been found desirable to offer a 
course in marketing research for students interested in 
going into sales activities. Perhaps the research work 
that is given in sales courses will whet the appetite of 
students for the subject of marketing research further. 
If the research course is not taken with the sales man- 
agement and advanced salesmanship courses, at least 
one thing may be accomplished; that of stirring the 
student’s curiosity for research methodology. 

A graduate course covering a full year is available 
for those who wish to develop their professional inter- 
ests in sales activities as well as those who wish to go into 
teaching. It is well recognized, of course, that the 
major criterion by which most graduate programs are 
judged is that of making a significant contribution to 
the field of knowledge. 

It is admitted without debate that every company 
employing salesmen has its own individual problems 
and practices that must be considered in the training 
program. To be effective, training must be ‘‘tailor- 
made’’ not only for each individual company but in 
many cases for each individual trainee. On the other | 
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hand, it is as readily admitted that there is a pattern 
of qualities, skills, and attitudes which are common to 
all sales jobs. It is the development of these common 
attributes and essentials of the successful salesman, 
whether it be in the retail field, in the specialty field, 
or as the traveling representative of the manufacturer; 
jobber or wholesaler that is being emphasized in our 
sales curriculum. 

In accepting the third responsibility a University 
needs to have adequate resources and personnel to carry 
on research work and make contributions to the litera- 
ture of the field. This has necessitated financial as- 
sistance in carrying on research work from which signi- 
ficant material has been drawn for publications and 
articles. It has also necessitated an adjustment in 
teaching loads to permit this sort of activity. It seems 
axiomatic that some of the experienced and established 
teachers and research workers in the field of salesman- 
ship and sales management should accept the responsi- 
bility of helping some of the younger and more promis- 
ing candidates develop their talents. Our Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research plays an important 
role in this respect. It gathers together the accumula- 
tion of factual material on every phase of business 
activity produced by our own faculty and makes this 
available to any business man interested in the service. 
It publishes regularly a report on business activity in 
the state, and interests itself in any and every project 
which will advance the cooperation of business man 
and teacher. 

The meeting of the fourth responsibility—coopera- 
tion with those actually on the sales firing line today— 
has been looked upon as a ‘‘must’’ at the University 
of Illinois. There have been a variety of ways by means 
of which we have maintained liaison with sales man- 
agers, sales supervisors, salesmen, and others interested 
in distribution. 

One of the simple but effective means of accomplish- 
ing this is to hold memberships in such organizations 
as the Chamber of Commerce locally and state-wide, 
sales executives clubs, local branches of the American 
Marketing Association, Life Underwriters Groups, Real- 
tors Groups and those whose members are directly con- 
nected with selling activities. Not only have we iden- 
tified ourselves with these organizations but by constant 
willingness to share in their planning and programs we 
have been successful in establishing a feeling of mutual 
interests with practioneers in our field. 

Probably the best method of cooperation in sales edu- 
eation and training is by staging short courses, refresher 
courses, extension courses, and group meetings. These 
have been found to be very effective in creating an in- 
terest among practitioners in adult study and education 
for better selling methods. Both management and sales- 
people have been quick to respond to such opportunities. 

This four-point program is sugge sted with just one 
major objective in mind, namely, that it will serve as 
a stimulant for further consideration of ways in which 
to make it possible for significant contributions to be 
made in the field of salesmanship at the state University 
level. 
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Announcing 4th Edition of 


BUSINESS LAW 


By THOMAS CONYNGTON, Late of the New 
York Bar; and LOUIS O. BERGH, New York 
University and member of U. S. Supreme Court and 
New York Bars. Revised by LOUIS O. BERGH. 
This text and modified case book aims at the in- 
terpretations of legal principles by a full and non- 
technical explanation and application to everyday 
business situations. It provides an understanding 
of legal theory, of the way law operates as a mat- 
ter of practice, and an acquaintance with forms ot 
contracts and other business documents of special 
legal significance. A wide variety of illustrative 
forms makes this treatment realistic and practical. 
340 problems—not hypothetical, but leading court 
cases—are included. 850 pages, $5.00 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving Course 


By W. C. Maxwell, James L. Mursell and 
Albert C. Fries. This material is prepared in 
easy steps to establish rhythmic patterns of action 
which lead to good typing form, correct control, 
and speed. 217 pages, $2.00 ; 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
—A Handbook 


Edited by Coleman L. Maze. With a Board of 
over 100 Contributing Specialists. Prepared un- 
der auspices of the National Office Management 
Association. An authoritative working reference 
providing all-around guidance to modern office 
administration, as practiced by the progressive 
companies, 169 illustrations, 870 pages, $6.00 


THE SECRETARY’S BOOK 


By S. J. Wanous and Lawrence W. Erickson. 
A complete reference manual supplying informa- 
tion and guidance concerning the many problems 
which a secretary encounters daily in a busy 
office. Revised Edition. 597 pages, $4.00 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
WRITING 


By Cecil B. Williams. A practical book on busi- 
ness writing that emphasizes the value of employ- 
ing the right psychology and point of view in 
determining the content and tone of each letter 
to meet a certain situation.. 427 pages, $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10. 
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ENUCATORS - - - This is the ideal 
DUPLICATOR For Your school! 


LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 


SAVES TIME --SAVES 


THE Copy-rite ELIMINATES STENCILS, 
GELATIN, INK, RIBBONS AND TYPE. 


* FOOLPROOF USED BY LEADING SCHOOLS 
e ECONOMICAL AND UNIVERSITIES 


. NO SERVICE PROBLEM No wonder more schools are using Copy-rite LIQUID 


DUPLICATORS for tests, maps, examinations, seat work 
material and bulletins of all kinds. The secret is in Copy- 
rite’s simplicity of operation. Anyone can turn out clear, 
clean copies of anything written, drawn, printed or typed. 
In one to four colors, any size from post card to 9” x 14”. 
No careful supervision is necessary as the Copy-rite is fool- 
proof. A few minutes of instruction to any pupil, and your 


copy worries are over. 


Send coupon for free samples of Copy-rite reproductions 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Let us show you why a Copy-rite will solve your copy 
1209 Cortland St., Chicago 14, Il. problems. 
Please send samples of Oopy-rite reproductions and name of ! % 
| nearest dealer, for free demonstration. 1] : 
Name 
|  WOLBER DUPLICATOR 
| Address & SUPPLY CO. 
11209 Cortland Street Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Blowers 
(Continued from page 29) 


Part II1—Difficulty Analysis 


Difficulty | Cause 


onl 


I. A great deal of time must be . Many customers are just shop- 
spent with some customers. ping. 
This slows down selling. j 
II. Some people are hard to please. 


II. It is sometimes very difficult I, Customers may have deformed 
to ‘fit’ some people. or abnormal feet. 

II. Salesman may not be properly 
trained. 


(ete.) 


Job Analysis for a Clerk-Receptionist in Physician’s Office 
Duties What Must Be Known | Minimum Habitual 


I. Meet people. I, Common principles Behavior 
A. Warmly, imper- of public behavior. I. A liking for peo- 
sonally. II. Common medical ple, some under- 
B. Placate the im- terminology and standing and con- 
patient. meanings. siderable patience. 
©. Coilect from the | III. Good speaking A. Be a real per- 
ovine. 
IV. Pleasant voice. groomed, po- 

lite, ete. 

(etc.) (etc.) (ete.) 


II. Control the inter- I. Simple techniques I. Poise. 
view. of interviewing. 
A. Diplomatically. A. Methods for get- 

1. Interrogate ting the facts. 
for credit. 
2. Check on 
ailments. 

(ete.) 


(ete.) 


III. Difficulty Analysis 
Difficulties | Causes | Suggested Remedies 


IV. Responsibility-Personal Ability Analysis 


“Responsible for” “Must Know” “Must 
(Duties) (Minimum essential (Qualifications, attributes, 
knowledge) attitudes) 


It will be seen that the duty or activity analysis 
is basic as a primary means of obtaining information 
about the job. The data gathered must be evaluated 
to emphasize duties performed most frequently and 
those found most difficult to learn and perform. 

The difficulty analysis should be used at this point 
to show need for emphasis. Charters! points out that 
‘errors prescribe emphasis; they do not provide con- 
tent. The content is determined by the duties, while 
the emphasis is distributed according to the difficul- 
ties.’ This author goes on to assure us that ‘specialists 
who organize the subjects to meet the needs of their 
groups have developed the best possible curriculum.’ 

To smooth the pathway and brighten the day of the 
job analyst, the following tips are offered in a spirit 
of comradliness, humility, and a sincere desire to help 
advance the cause: 

1. Be a good salesman. Gain and deserve the im- 


1w. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction. The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1923. 
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plicit trust and confidence of executives and workers, 
in yourself and your project. 

2. Be an opportunist. Learn to create the situation 
which will bring you the needed opportunity to get 
what you want; and watch your timing. 

3. Have patience and tact. 

4. Win cooperation. 

5. Be discriminating. Learn to concentrate on the 
data sought, observing them carefully; don’t confuse 
the record by adding irrelevant data. 

Difficulties have been encountered in applying the 
job analysis procedure to course building for distribu- 
tive occupations. But the process is being refined and 
the techniques improved. 

It is a relatively slow, painstaking procedure and 
therefore lends itself admirably to employment by grad- 
uate students. Job analysis projects might well be uti- 
lized in teacher education programs until validated 
courses of study are completed for all important dis- 
tributive occupations. 

Job analyses can supply the data for building complete 
training programs, series of courses to provide function- 
ing subject matter in the curriculum. 

The job analysis must be made by the analyst. The 
educator must synthesize the segments into the unified 
process of a course of study. 


Office Machines 
(Continued from page 15) 


the instructor wishing to get ahead and to do effective 
work may wish to follow these suggestions: _ 

1. Every item of equipment, from the calendar to 
the automatic calculating machine must be kept in good 
repair. 

2. Purchases should be made, equipment arranged, 
and instructional time arranged, not only to provide 
a maximum use of them, but so as to work toward the 
attainment of certain specific instructional goals. 

3. Keep up with the times. It cannot be urged too 
strongly that the instructor of office practice should 
make not only periodic, but frequent visits, both of 
nearby business and industrial offices, but to the busi- 
ness equipment suppliers. This is the only means of 
keeping informed in the areas in which‘he is to be expert 
and advisor. 


Morrow 
(Continued from page 33) 


For distributive education it performed a useful 
service in acquainting many business people with the 
aims and work of the sérvice. It probably served to win 
closer cooperation from many businessmen who pre- 
viously had given little attention to it. Today in Bur- 
lington, for example, leaders of the Merchants Bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce, automatically think of the 
distributive education representatives as necessary par- 
ticipants in any community-wide project in which re- 
tailers are interested. 

Many of those attending the clinic have asked that it 
be repeated and all, those who participated have said 
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they would be glad to take part again. However, before 
planning another clinic the committee wants to be sure 
there is a real desire for it from the business people. If 
another clinic is held, the format would be changed 
slightly to stress modern merchandising, and in this way 
avoid duplicating the program presented last fall. 

Many requests have been received on how to plan and 
stage similar activities. Because conditions and circum- 
stances vary from state to state and from community, it 
is difficult to recommend a definite program of action. 
The California Business Planning Institutes were ex- 
cellent for California but could not be attempted in Ver- 
mont. On the other hand the Vermont clinic might not 
be successful in California. As the two plans present 
entirely different approaches to the same problem and as 
both handle almost similar topics in different methods 
each should be studied. 

Generally speaking the Vermont committee would sug- 
gest that any community which attempts a similar pro- 
gram should seek to include as many surrounding com- 
munities as possible in the program, even going over 
state or national borders if convenient. While three 
sponsoring organizations are sufficient to carry the brunt 
of the work and responsibility, the support and help 
of many co-sponsoring organizations and institutions 
should be sought. The actual planning committee should 
not exceed five or six persons, but a strong central com- 
mittee is needed for matters of policy and carrying out 


suggestions coming from the executive committee. 

For the initial attempt 12 months of hard work is 
necessary and the dates fixed five, six or more months 
ahead. The chairman should be a person who can and 
will devote considerable time to the advance work and 
the committee should have a co-chairman or executive 
secretary in the same position. Like all other endeavors 
it is the advance planning and preparatory work that 
counts. 

The committee should not hesitate to go after the best 
qualified speakers possible. The better and bigger the 
experts the greater should be the effort to obtain their 
services. The same is true of exhibitors. 

As a project of this type needs adequate financing 
as well as adequate planning and preparatory work, the 
committee should analyze all its costs in advance and 
then either work out a registration fee system, or an 
exhibitor rental basis, or a combination of both, which 
will spread the cost evenly and adequately. To have 
funds with which to make just a little extra provision 
here and there, or to be able to incur some extra costs, 
can make a tremendous difference to the success of the 
clinic. The lack of $10 or $20 for some item could easily 
nulify the hundreds of dollars spent on the project. 

The results of the Vermont clinic have been satisfac- 
tory enough to warrant serious consideration of an even 
larger clinic during the coming year and to increase its 
budget requirements to handle the project. 


THIS IS ONE OF 60 PICTOGRAPHS THAT DRAMATIC- 
ALLY EMPHASIZE VITAL BOOKKEEPING TRUTHS IN 7 


Applied 
Bookkeeping 


COLLEGE EDITION 


The text also includes illustrations of actual stand- 
ard forms, numerous charts and diagrams. ¢ This 
new text employing remarkable visual education 
aidsis now being used in schools throughout the United States. Students are learning book- 
keeping in a new, fresh, appealing way. A new enthusiasm for the subject is evident. q Up- 
to-date basic coverage o* current income-tax withholding procedure is included, as well as such 
important social security and payroll provisions as: Federal Old-Age Benefits, Federal and State 
Unemployment Compensation,-Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, and Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. q The complete course consists of the textbook, a workbook of exercises, and a 
complete practice set composed of actual standard forms exactly like the bookkeeping records 
used in business and industry. This Pathfinder course requires approximately 150 student hours. 


THE NEW APPLIED BOOKKEEPING COLLEGE EDITION IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Write Now for your Evaluation Set 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Company - pathfinders 


Wasting in Value Due to Passing of Time 


SAN FRANCISCO TLAND 
PUBLISHERS OF ACCOUNTING TEXTBOOKS AND PRACTICE SETS sein 

CHICAGO EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS ATLANTA 

DETROIT 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. - 342 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. SEATTLE 
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Chapters Organized Recently 

Arkansas—Fort Smith Senior High School, 
Fort Smith. 

California—Alhambra City High School, 
Alhambra; and Manteca Union High 
School, Manteca. 

Colorado—Loveland High School, Love- 
land; and Rocky Ford High School, 
Rocky Ford. 

Georgia—Douglass County High School, 
Douglasville; Lanier Senior High School 
for Boys, Macon; and Girls High School, 
Rome. 

Illinois—Benton Township High School, 
Benton. 

Indiana—Franklin High School, Franklin; 
Senior High School, New Albany; and 
Noblesville High School, Noblesville. 

Louisiana—Bolton High School, Alexan- 
dria. 

Maryland—Hagerstown Senior High 
School, Hagerstown. 

Massachusetts—Bartlett High _School, 
Webster. 

Missouri—Horace Mann High _School, 
Maryville. 

New Jersey—Camden Catholic High 
School, Camden; and Ridgewood High 
School, Ridgewood. 

New York—Franklin Central 
Franklin. 

North Carolina—Sedge Garden 
Winston-Salem 

Oregon—Redmond Union High 
Redmond 

South Carolina—Edmunds High 
Sumter 

South Dakota—Brookings High 
Brookings. . 

Tennessee—Cocke County High 
New Port. 

West Virginia—Clay County High School, 
Clay. 

Hawaii—W. R. Farrington High School, 
Honolulu. 


School, 
School, 
School, 
School, 
School, 


School, 


The Lander College (Greenville, South Carolina) 
Commercial Club has been granted membership in 
the Future Business Leaders of America. . Members 
are: seated, left to right, Virginia Ann Cook, Clem- 
son, president; Raquel Canosa, and Elsa Vasquez, 
both of Havana, Cuba; Betty Jean Freeland, Green- 
wood; Ardith Alexander, Salem; Edith Hammond, 
Clarks Hill; Mary Frances Yarborough, Bethune; 
Lydia Canosa, Havana, Cuba; Louise Anderson, 
Fountain Inn, reporter; standing, left to right, Mary 
Frances Lide, Marion, faculty sponsor; Vary Ann 
Hamilton, Newry; Betty Lomas, Greenwood, treas- 
urer; Ruth Botts, Abbeville; Saddie Genobles, Wood- 
ruff; Ruth Ferguson, McColl; Dorothy Whitmire, 
Seneca; Juanita Cerda, Havana, Cuba, secretary; 
Mary Erneston, Greenwood; Elizabeth DeShields, 
Lendford; Alsie Poole, Woodruff, vice-president. 
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Hawaii Chapter Organizes 

The Hilo High School Chapter of Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America was 
formally installed on January 29, with 
71 members and their advisor, Miss Orda 
M. Mawhor. 

A large floral arrangement of bird of 
paradise and native palms formed an 
exotic background for the impressive can- 
dlelight ceremony. Each officer wore an 
orchid lei, and leis were presented to the 
special guests. The Hawaiian Music Club 
furnished music and entertainment. Two 
beautiful hulas, U’lani and Tutu E’ were 
presented especially in honor of the new 
organization. 

Mrs. Sarah Putnam, Vice Principal of 
Hilo High School, presented the charter. 
A warm welcome was extended by Mr. 
Ernest deSilva, Supervising Principal of 
Hawaii Schools. 

The club will show to the students of 
Hilo High School a technicolor film en- 
titled “Behind the Dial.” This film was 
produced in Hawaii by the Mutual Tele- 
phone Company. 

Arrangements are also being made for 
a course in the use of the telephone, to 
be presented by a representative of the 
telephone company. 


Officers of the Hilo Chapter are left to right: 
Agnest Esaki, treasurer; Frances Abe, secretary; 
Ronald Morikawa, reporter; Kazuko Ogawa, «or- 
responding secretary; Kazue Matsuo, president, and 
Miss Orda M. Mawhor, advisor. The vice president, 
Walter Okino, was not present when the picture 
was taken, 


Progress Reports 

The annual progress reports of chapters 
should .be sent to the Executive Secretary 
before May 31. The reports should include 
such data as projects completed, other ac- 
tivities, and number of members in good 
standing for the year. Sponsors are urged 
to submit recommendations concerning 
FBLA policy to the Executive Secretary 
who will present them to the National 
Council for Business Education. 


Waukesha Chapter Features 
Guidance Report 


Waukesha (Wisconsin) High School 
Chapter was organized on April 7, 1947. 
It has grown from a small group to 181 
members. Meetings are held each Monday 
from 1:20-1:50 p. m. 


The program committee has been doing 
a fine job in selecting and showing inspir- 
ational movies with a business interest. 
To assist in the guidance project of the 
group, men and women from business and 
industry have been invited to speak at 
the meetings on the qualities necessary 
for successful employment. 

Financing of the chapter has been made 
possible through the courtesy of the Coca 
Cola Company which provides the pro- 
grams for the football and_ basketball 
games. Club members collect the pro- 
gram information, prepare copy for the 
printer, and sell the programs for five 
cents each. 

Among the social activities of the chap- 
ter are a roller skating party and spon- 
sorship of a school dance. A skit was 
presented in the Homecoming Skit Con- 
test and an FBLA float was entered in 
the parade. 

Mr. Carl Piepenburg is sponor of the 
chapter and Mr. R. L. Rupple is advisor 
of student activities for Waukesha High 
School. 


Below, members of the Waukesha High School 
FBLA Chapter. 
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Affiliated Associations Lloyd E. Baugham, Chairman of 
' the Department of Secretarial Sci- Index to Advertisers 
ence, Atlanta Division of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, gave a resume of Allyn and Bacon prom — 

Plans were made to hold area meet- UBEA activities in Georgia and ex- Dewey Shorthand Corporation _. 44 
ings throughout the state this coming plained the advantages of member- Dick Company, A.B. —_...---... 39 
year in addition to the annual meet- ship. Waesationn) Tadkiteitens 
ing of the After an intermission, featured by _ 99 

The following officers were elected: an informal tea and social, Miss 
chair man, Frances M. McQuarrie, Marguerite Brumley, Perry Business 40 
High School, Deland; vice-chair on, Schools, Gainesville, discussed the 99 
Mrs. Edna C. Jones, Landon High forthcoming workshop for private Otten iets Cole... 99 
School, Jacksonville ; secretary-treas- business schools. Lucy Robinson, ot 99 
urer, Annie A. Carlisi, Hillsborough Marietta High School, presented the pant : 

University of Southern Cali- 
High School, Tampa; and sergeant- findings of the research committee on fornia 22 
at-ar ‘ms, J immie Crews, University of typewriting credit. Ginn and Company —_____ _ 42 
Florida, Gainesville. The officers elected for 1949-50 are: Gregg Publishing Company, The 
G . president, Cameron Bremseth, South 2nd Cover 

~ ee Educati Georgia College, Collegeboro; vice Hadley Company, Charles R. _.... 48 

The Georgia whee neataon president, Ruth Goudelock, Gaines- Heath and Company, D. C. _.... 43 
Association met in Macon on March . 

11. Catheri Bak ville High School; and secretary, Miss 

Lucy Robinson, Marietta High School. Corporation 19 
Hapeville High School, presided at 

Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
the meeting. Kentucky pany, Ine. 6 

The principal speaker, Albert C. Kentucky Business Education As- Siadiine Me. Biss 44 
Fries, Head of the Department of sociation, an affiliated organization of Rend, (lies 
Business Education, Northwestern the Kentucky Education Association, Typewriter Div.) 24 
University, gave an address on ‘‘Re-_ will hold its nineteenth annual session Remington Rand Ine. (Systems 
cent Developments in Business Edu- at 12 noon (luncheon meeting), Div.) a 
cation.’’ Robert N. Tarkington, Gregg Thursday, April 21, 1949, in the Flor- Ronald Press Company, The 45 
Division, of the McGraw-Hill Publish- entine Room of the Henry Clay Hotel, Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. — 21 
ing Company presented the outstand- Louisville. Theme for the meeting is South-Western Publishing Co. _... 41 
ing features of the new Simplified ‘*What’s New in Business Educa- Wolber Duplicating & Supply Co. 46 
Gregg Shorthand, tian.’’ 

Bookkeeping sire to budget was created, the student would want to 


(Continued from page 12) 


heated discussions as to the choice of columnar headings 
and proper classification of income and expenditures. 
This experience gave the students an excellent opportu- 
nity to realize the lack of agreement on classification of 
items and yet see the need for uniformity if comparisons 
were to be made. It seems to me that this experience will 
also help the student when on a bookkeeping job to see 
that there is no one way of doing things. In class, how- 
ever, issues were finally settled by majority vote. The 
group agreed to determine the usefulness of the revised 
form by having each student record his own transactions 
for a month on a form which he ruled himself, 


Part of a period each week was set aside for answering 


questions and checking records for the past week. At the 
end of the month the columns were totaled and on the 
basis of these figures each student worked out his per- 
sonal budget for the following month and drew up a 


' balance sheet. He continued to keep an income and 


expenditure record so that he could compare payments 
and receipts with his budget allowances. No attempt was 
made to introduce family budgets, for it was felt that 
this was not an immediate need and that once the de- 
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set up a family budget in later years. 

A simple small business—the setting up of a pop corn 
stand at a football game—was used to illustrate the com- 
plete bookkeeping cycle. A student teacher dubbed this 
approach the ‘‘lightning’’ method, and rightly so, for the ~ 
entire cycle was completed in one class period. The 
transactions, intentionally kept down to ten in number, 
were recorded in a multi-columnar journal. From the 
columnar totals it was possible to construct both an in- 
come statement and a balance sheet. The second day 
the opening of a small candy shop was the problem. 

By the end of the semester, students were able to (1) 
keep a record of their own incomes and expenditures, 
(2) plan a personal budget, (3) journalize transactions 
found in a variety of small businesses, (4) make simple 
adjusting and closing entries in the general columns of 
a multi-columnar journal, (5) post to ledger accounts, 
(6). construct a balance sheet and income statement for 
a small business, and (7) understand the vocabulary 
used in keeping records for a small business. 

The accomplishment of these practical ends in ap- 
proximately one-half of the time it takes by the conven- 
tional bookkeeping course, suggests to me the need for 
further experimentation in the teaching of bookkeeping. 
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Teacher Education in Tune With The Times? 


A Service for Professional Members 
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TO BUSINESS 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan New Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 


cluding the new bill of lad- 
ing; the new drive-in teller 
service which many banks 
have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
state and Federal, including 
Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 

There is a complete Teach- 
ers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS 
Werk book 


Business Workbook 
by’ Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein New Edition 

Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 
metic to restore their skills. 

Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 
There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All exam- 
ples of solutions are taken 
from the approved daily 
practice of modern business. 
Census figurés and other sta- 
tistical material have been 
brought down to date. 
There is a Teachers’ Manual 
as well as an Answer Book. 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


Law of Business 
by Samuel P. Weaver New Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


Complete Typewriting 
New Edition 
by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 
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